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HOW BOB WAS SAVED. 


Bob was restless. IIe had been studying hard 
most of the day, and in the intervals had been 
at work, to be kept out of mischief. 

That was Mr. Dootittle’s policy. “Give boys 
something to do,” he often said. ‘An idle mind 
is the devil’s workshop.” Little he thought how 
idle the mind can be while the hands are busily 
employed. 

It was eveninz, now, and Bob sat in the laree, 
well-lighted kitchen, and looked at the fire. His 
father was reading the paper, his mother was 
knitting. Though the room was rather a cheer- 
ful one, Bob felt depressed in spirits. He had 
no books, and the deacon was not willine he 
should get reading from the library. He hated 
his lonesome evenings, for his father generally 
went to his store from seven till ten, and Bob 
had nothing to do but to yawn and slcep, or 
study. 

And all this when Charley Ingram’s glowing 
descriptions of the “fun” and “good times” 
that might be his, were ringing in his ears. 

“TIL tell you what,’ Charley had that very 
day sail; “it’s a shame for you to be kept there 
every nizht. If I were you I wouldn’t stand it.” 

“But what shall I do?” queried Bob. 

“Do? Why, how soon do you go to bed?” 

“TIalf-past eight,” replied Bob. 

“Well, you are a baby!’ was Charley’s con- 
temptuous rejoinder. “You say your father 
isn’t at home?” 

‘Never, till past ten.” 

“There’s a woodshed under your window, 
isn’t there?” 

“Yes,” said Bob, brightening. 

“And can’t you get out of the window, if you 
want to?” 

“Yes; of course I can!” 

“Very well; that’s enough. You just go to! 
bed a little earlier; pretend you’re tired, you 
know; drop out on the shed in your stocking 
feet; carry your shoes, and I'll bet you won’t be 
dull or lonesome any more. You can always 
get back in time, climb up, and be in bed before 
the old man gets home. Catch me in bed before 
ten.”” 

Bob was weak in the presence of temptation. 
He reasoned to himself saying that he only 
wanted a little fun, a little change. Hewas so 
tired of that old room; of the everlasting click of 
the knitting-needles; of the monctony of lying 
awake. So, of course, after a while he reasoned 
himself into acceptance of the-plan, and with 
much fear and trembling, at first, he ventured 
to become his own master, as Charley jocosely 
called it. After a few nizhts his compunctions 

of conscience troubled him less, and finally 
ceased, or seemed to cease, altozether. 

Sometimes he was heavy-eyed the next morn- 
ing, and school and work were utterly distaste- 
ful to him; but he carried the deception on un- 
falteringly, and was in a fair way to be ruined. 

‘Seems to me, Bob aint the boy he used to 
he,’’ said his mother, one day, to the deacon, 
his father. “Somethin’s the matter with him, 
for he goes lagzing about, and never wants to 
set up of evenin’s, and don’t have no relish for 
his breakfast. I’m bezinning to feel worried.” 

“O, Bob will do well enough. None of our 
family ever went wrong,” answered the dea- 
con, coolly. ‘As to his going to bed airly, why, 
that’s the best news I’ve heard of him. That 
comes of giving him plenty todo. No boy won’t 
go wrong if you only keep his work up. Bob’s 
doing well enough; don’t you worry. Give 
him a little spring medicine, and then let him 
alone,” 

How little the good father knew of Bobh’s hab- 
its and whereabouts! He never saw him in the 
rings at the corners of the streets, with his hat 
pulled low over his eyes. Ile never saw him on 
moonlight nights down in the dock, paddling 
about on rafts, or rowing out with a noisy crew 
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favorite place for loungers, listening, open- 

mouthed, to the “yarn” of some sailor boy, or 

to storics that peril the soul; never saw him in’ 
some second-class cellar restaurant, cating stale 

ham, or wretehedly-fried oysters; never saw him 
in low billiard-saloons or ninepin-alleys. 

Bob had grown very bold in his iniquity. Even 

his frank, handsome face seemed changed. Ilis | 
respectful demeanor toward his mother ap-| 
peared quite constrained, and sometiines he for-| 
got how to behave, to her discomfiture, and was 

rude and impudent. 

“What can be the matter with Bob?” she asked 


> : : ‘ | 
herself, again and again. “I wonder if father 


don’t work the boy too hard.” 

One evening the deacon went up town on a) 
Dusiness visit to a friend, a member of his own) 
church, with whom he had had very little com- 
munication heretofore. 

Like himself, Mr. Lincoln had but one son. 
What was the deacon’s surprise, therefore, when | 
he entered the family sitting-room, to sce three 
or four boys present, all merry over a game, the 
pictorial cards of which strewed the table? In- 


an older person, perhaps the grandmother, was 
sitting at the table, taking part in the play. 

“May be you had better come into my study,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. “I always keep the gas turned 
on, for these young folks will he noisy, and 
sometimes I am gl:d to escape from them.” 

“Are they having a party?” asked the deacon. 

“Only such a party as they have here nearly 
every night, or at the houses of the other neizh- 
bors,” said Mr. Lincoln, laughing. ‘The factis, 
boys want their evenings as much as we do; 
and they want them made pleasant and attrac- 
tive. You will notice here, I have a few shelves 
set apart for the boys; I buy all the books my- 
self; some are familiar readings on science, some 
are biozraphics, and others the best stories I can 
find. Thenin one of the upper rooms I have 
put a turning Jathe for my Theodore, and I as- 
sure you he makes a good many pretty little in- 
genious things for his mother and the house. 
Why, he made one of the best pie-crust roliers 
you ever saw, a few days ago, and the outlay is 
inconsiderable. 

“The fact is, boys must have occupation and 
amusement; occupation that they like, you 
know—not always dry wood-sawing and split- 
ting, and chore going, but something pleasant 
besides; that’s my theory, if you want them to 
grow up useful men.” 





, self. Heand Charley Ingram were there, and 
, Charley is about the worst boy in town; and it 


their midst sat Mrs. Lincoln, quictly sewing, and 


“You see,” said Mr. Lincoln, quietly, “I think 
that every penny laid out in that way will bring 
me a splendid interest. There’s Blake, you know 
him—good man enough—but didn’t know how 
to train his son, and he has just had to pay over 
a thousand dollars for some wrong doing or oth- 
cr of the boy. He would better have expended 
twice that money in making him love his home, 
—<don’t you see?” 

The deacon, with a little twinge of conscience, 
thought he saw. 

@ By the way, how is your son, Bob; isn’t his 
name? A nice, bright looking boy he is! Isce 
him often, in his class at Sunday school.” 

There came an answer; such an one as the 
deacon little expected. The front door had 
opened, and some other little fellow had come to 
see young Lincoln, from down town. 

“T tell you it was Bob Doolittle; I saw him my- 


was a drinking saloon, one of the worst in the 
city. I couldn’t belicve it, at first, so I went 
back and took another look. I’m sure it was 
Bob Doolittle, leaning against a barrel, and he 
looked as if he had been drinking, too. There’s 
a raffie going on.” 
The deacon listened, arhast. 
“Must be some mistake,” he thought, with 
flushed checks; “I'l go out and see.” 
Presently he entered, looking so changed, so 
ghastly, that Mr. Lincoln’s heart ached for him. 
‘We will cut business short,” the deacon said, 
with a forced smile, and in another moment he 
was cone. 
Bob had been seen in the low drinking store, 
and not only that, but he had been drinking 
beer. So he stayed stupidly by the barrel, little 
thinking that a sad pair of eyes looked upon 
him, whose lightest glance evould have sct his 
heart to leaping. 
In the midst of the din and uproar, the clink- 


the deacon. Bob felt a heavy hand upon his 
arm, and Charley sneaked off, as evil compan- 
ions always do, and Icft his friend alone in his 
trouble. 
Bob would not have been more frightened had 
a thunderbolt fallen at his feet. He turned ashy 
white; he even cricd out with fear. 
“Come home, sir,” said the deacon. 
Bob walked on like a culprit. What was his 
punishment to be? In his desperation he 
thought of eluding his father, and running 





The deacon was silent. At that moment he 
thought of his own quict but somewhat unat- 
tractive home, and poor Bob sitting there of 
evenings, alone, no books, no amusements, noth- 





about the end of the wharf. THe never saw him 
seated on meeting-louse steps, or some other 


: lent mother for company. 





away, going to sca, drowning himself, doing 
any thing mad and desperate, only to escape 


ing of glasses, the snapping of corks, entered | 


“You got out of the window,” he said. 
“Yes, sir,” said Bob, doggedly. 
“Don’t do it azain, Bob; don’t do it again, 
for my sake and your mother’s,”’ said the dca- 
con, chokingly, and hurricd out of the room. 
Bob looked for punishment, but the quiver in 
his father’s voice made him ery like a baby. 
And that was all the deacon ever said. Te 
bought books, games, and a few tools, and 
wave the boy liberty to invite his friends—all 
but those who had tried to lead him iato evil. 
Bob lived in a new world, and never wanted 
toclimb back sheds again. He bevan to hate 
the very sizht of those things that had come 
near being so alluring as to make him hate every 
thing good. In fact, Bob was saved. 
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AFTER THE FIRE. 
By Alma. 

My niece, Anne, wrote me a letter from Chica- 
0, some little time sinee, and in looking it over 
again, I find it so interesting that I cannot help 
sending it to the Companion. 
“Dear AuNTY,—You oucht to see how funny 
we look in our new quarters. You remember 
where we lived before the fire. Rosa and I had 
a beautiful larze room all to ourselves, which 
papa had furnished for us the Christmas before, 
“Tt had three windows, and being one of a 
suite of rooms which mamma threw open when- 
ever we had company, it was furnished with 
brocatelle curtains, just the same as the rest, 
an eclezant rosewood set, three or four beautiful, 
large chromos, a sofa, 2 Brussels carpet and 
some lovely mantel ornaments. Out from that 
a balcony led, if vou remember, and there we 
used to hang our little twin canaries, Flora and 
Tim. 
“It is curious, but, say what you will, sister 
Rosa and I both dreamed of fire nearly every 
night before the fire actually came. Aunty says 
that was because we were hearing about fires 
farther west, and perhaps it was, but, some way, 
it seemed to prepare us. 

“Tean’t tell you much about our experience, it 
seems now so strange and ‘jumbled,’ as Rosa 
says; but I can tell vou that we were waked out 
of a sound sleep by Betty, our chambermaid, 
who was screaming at the top 6f her voice that 
we wouldn’t have time even to dress! that the 
fire was just licking through the block ‘be- 
vant,’ and she could sce it coming throw¢h the 
‘windy! 

“We did have time, though, for in a moment 
mamma was in the room. 

““Whatis it? What is it?’ cricd poor Rosa, 
still half aslecp. ‘O, how hot the air is!’ 

“The wind blew a hurricane. Mamma trem- 
bled all over, and said that the fire was sur- 
rounding us, and we should have to fly for our 
lives; that we could take nothing with us. 

“You can’t think how hard it was to leave all 
our nice things. Our beautiful Christmas and 
New Years’ gifts for four or five ycars all sect out 
in our room up stairs. 

“Rosa begged for the birds, but mother would 
not Ict us take any thing; and if we had stayed 
ten minutes longer we should have been burned 
to death with our dear, sweet little canaries, and 
Peter, the poll-parrot, and Nap, our splendid old 
white eat. 

“T never think of them to this day but it makes 
me cry. 

“Well, it was awful in the street. Whichever 
way we turned, it seemed impossible to get 
from the fire. I didn’t notice the curious sounds 
then, but I can remember them, and I have heard 
them since in my dreams. There was the roar of 
the fire; the sercaming of the wind; the rattle of 
carts; the sobbing of women; and the showing 
and even swearing of the men, as they strugeled 


She says: 





from his father’s face. But he did neither. He 
| only followed his father into the house, and up 


divined it all. 


and fought their way through; the stamping 
} and neizhing of horses; the crving of little chil- 


ing but his own thoughts and his good but si-| to his own room, for the deacon scemcd to have | dren; but above all, that miserable, dull roar, 
| roar, and crack and hiss of the fire. 
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“We went with the crowd beyond the city, and 
never got quite separated from papa and mam- 
ma, thouch we lost them, twice, for a moment. 
I couldn’t cry as Rosa did, poor child! She 
sobbed the whole way, but my throat and eyes 
felt burning hot, 

“All that night O, how cold we were! We 
huddled together, and mother covered us with 
some shawls she had brought; but by morning 
we were very nearly dead; all wet through, hun- 
gry, shivering. 

“Mother says it would be impossible for her 
to describe the horror of that time till we got 
food and shelter. 

“But how I have wandered off, to be sure! I 
started to tell you about the droll little house we 
arcin. Papa found it occupied by a friend who 
was just going further west—an Irish friend who 
used to scll us milk in our ‘better off’ days, as 
Rosa calls them. 

“Our old house was four stories high, and there 
were sixteen rooms. Our present house is one 
story and a half, and has, counting the wash- 
shed, five rooms in all. 

“We cricd when we went into it because it was 
so little, but mamma said it was too large for 
our furniture, and that set us laughing. 

“The door opens upon our parlor, which con- 
tains three chairs and a second-hand rocker, one 
strip of straw matting, and two small crickets, 
made out of two old shoc-boxes we found in the 
shed. A tiny cylinder stove scts up in the fire- 
place, and two broken vases Rosa and I picked 
out of the street, one day, adorn the mantelpicce. 

“Next to this is the kitchen, or we call it dining- 
room. This is furnished with six chairs anda 
pine table. Don’t laugh if [ tell you that we 
sometimes have the luxury of a table-cloth im- 
provised out of newspapers. 

“It is so hard to begin all over again! so 
strange to see cups used for sugar-bowls, salt- 
ecllars and various other things. 

“There is an old, rusty cooking-stove in the 
shed which joins the house, and mamma cooks, 
and Rosa and help. We have only scen one of 
our three servants yet, and that was Betty. The 
poor thing wanted to live with us, badly, only 
for her ‘keep,’ she said. But papa says it will be 
lificult for some time to come, just to keep our- 
selves, 

“Up stairs there are beds such as we should 
Lave thought not nice cnough for the servants 
ia the old time, but we are very thankful for 
tuem; some of our friends even yet lie on the 
fioor, and are glad only fora shelter from the 
diving storms. 

“You should have seen us when the boxes 
esme. There were five, and all from personal 
fiionds. When the nice, warm dresses were 

sien out, Rosa and I danced for joy. And then 
tia thick, handsome comforters, the pillows and 
— the crockery, and even silver! O, how 

kind it was! You. don’t know how rich you 
mude us all feel! 

‘Papa says it will be a long time before we 
Shall be able to leave the little shanty we are in; 
but we are getting used to it, and have a good 
dexl of sport over our inconveniences. 

“Papa has gone to work at his old business, 
aint Rosa and [I have opened a little sewing- 
seool on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
wken we teach little children how to hem and 
stich, at five cents a head. This may seem very 
Misle, bif® you have no idea how it helps along 
whenever we are silly cnough, once in a great 
Wuile, to want a few extras. 

**Perhaps you remember a Mrs. De Lorme, who 
vis‘ted with us while you were stopping at our 
heuse. If you do, you know that she was a very 
dressy, handsome woman; that their carriage 
ws one of the finest in the city. 

“Ter husband was a jeweller, and they lived 
1 splendid style. 

* Poor soul! she is even worse off than we are, 
new. On the night of the fire, her son Harry 
Was knocked down and trampled on, and so se- 
verely injured that he will probably be lame for 
hic, Her little girls, two lovely children, Carry 
wif Fanny, took cold from exposure, and died 
wi.hin a week of cach other; and her husband 
bas been so crazed by the loss of his children and 
perperty that he had to be sent to an insane asy- 
lia. Larry isin the hospital, and Mrs. De Lorme 
is earnins just enough to eat, I suppose, working 
& vewing machine. 

“To this day Rosa and [mourn our sweet little 
canary birds. Rosa says she knows there is a 
heaven for the dear little innocent things, so 
cruelly deprived of life. We often recall the lit- 
tle favorites of many of our friends. Cousin 
Nat’s beautiful Newfoundland dog—you remem- 
ber how inteliizent he was, and what tricks he 
played—has never been scen since. Uncle Jack 
lost his four gray horses, and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pets were burned alive. Iwonder if our 
poor poll cried out, while the fire was nearing 
her,— 


“QO, you fool! O, you fool!’ 
“But I have written a great deal longer letter 
than L intended, so I must close. 
“Affectionately, your loving nicce.”” 
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HOPE’S SACRIFICE. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 


Dr. Upton was loitering in the hall, when 
Hope came out of her father’s sick room and 
approached him, raising her eyes anxiously to 
his, as if she was afraid to make a more direct 
appeal to his frankness. 

“Your father is a little more comfortable, Miss 
Hope,” the doctor said, buttoning up his coat in 
a leisurely way. “I wish I could say better, but 
itis always best fora physician to be honest, 
and trath compels me to remind you that his 
sickness is more mental than physical. He 
should be taken into the country as soon as 
spring opens, and ought to be amused and kept 
quict there until his brain is rested.” 

“You knew the firm with which he is connect- 
ed failed, last month?” Hope asked, with her 
lips quivering. 

“Your father told me, himself, my child. 
are old friends, you know.” 

Hope lifted her blue cyes with a grateful look. 

“We have been an idle and petted family, Dr 
Upton,” she said, trying to speak calmly. “We 
feel very weak just now, but I am sure we are 
all willing to do our best, if we could be well ad- 
vised. But it is difficult to know what is best to 
be done. Father is in no condition to think, 
and mother is prostrated with grief. Father has 
often wished he had a boy, and it is a pity we 
are all girls.” 

Here Hope broke down, and sobbed a little, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“Tut! tut! tut!’ ejaculated the doctor, fidzet- 
ting to unbutton his coat, as if he was troubled 
to breathe freely. ‘‘Don’t talk about boys! They 

re always trampling around with their boots 
aia They’d drive him crazy! They would, in- 


y 


deed! 


We 


winked away the tears. 

“That’s right, Miss Hope. Nothing is gained 
by weeping. I'll find him a substitute for boys, 
if boys are all he wants.” 

The doctor sat down in the hall chair, trotted 
his right foot thoughtfully, looked up .to the 
cciling and down upon the floor as if it was a 
mighty problem to solve. 

Suddenly his face brightened. 

“Tlow would you like to be a farmer, Miss 
Ifope?” he inquired, with a low chuckle. 

“T would be any thing that would be of ur 
vice to my dear father, Dr. Upton. But you 
know we are strangers to the country, sir.” 

“l’ve alittle farm at the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains, where I go to spend my summer va- 
cation. The house is just vacated, and now that 
I think of it, itis just the place for you all. I 
will get my lawyer to look after your father’s 
affairs, and we shall, I hope, save enough out of 
the wreck to start you very ereditably.” 

Dr. Upton’s brilliant idea was daily developed 
until all the family became eager to leave the 
city. Nothing was saved, however, as had been 
anticipated, after the settlement of the firm’s ac- 
counts. The house and furniture were sold, and 
it was only through the kindness of Dr. Upton, 
that the stricken family found themselves estab- 
lished in their rural home, satisfied with shelter 
and the necessities of life. 

It was a dreary prospect that greeted all cyes; 
but Hope was resolute and cheerful. Her fa- 
ther’s life depended upon her energy, as well as 
the comfort of her mother. If she gave herself 
up to homesickness and repinings, what could 
she hope from her younger sisters? 

In due time Hope wrote to her friend and ad- 
viser, the doctor, giving him a playful descrip- 
tion of their settlem@t and trials, and asking 
what was to be done with the fences, which had 
fallen in several places. To this last query the 
merry doctor made this answer: 

“And so the fences are down? Well, since 
your piano is gone, and your dancing and park- 
riding, a little out-door exercise will not be 
amiss. Look out for a sunny day, and then for 
thick shoes. Three girls, I am sure, can lift one 
rail at a time, and your father can pound. This 
will bring health to you all, and good appetites 
for short meals!” 

It was not a very tempting prescription, but 
Hope knew it must be done, for they had no 
money with which to hire labor. Her father 
protested he was not able to go into the ficlds, 
and the girls declared they wouldn’t and couldn’t 
—but they did, after all, and such fun as came 
of it, well-nigh drove the fecble mother to dis- 
traction. 





|} a kind of halter, 
Hope smothered a short hysterical laugh, and | 





Then the ficlds must be ploughed. Hope could 


not do that, and she was ashamed to allude to| rose. It did not seem possible that this thrift 
their poverty again to the docto#, who took such | was mainly the result of the labor of three young 


an unsentimental view of their sufferings. 
she went to a neighboring farmer, and asked his 
advice in regard to what had best be done. 

“TI think we must have some oxen,” she said. 
“Wal, neow, I reckon oxen isn’t what yer 
want. Yer see, yer wouldn’t want oxen only al 
while in the spring. What yer dew want is a 
hoss, cos you can use a hoss always. I haven’t 
any hoss mysclf, jest neow, but I’ve got oxen, 
and if ’twere all the same to yer folks, we could | 
change critters, neow and then, and ’twould 

come mighty handy.” 

“What would a horse cost?” asked lope. 

“Wal, hosses is pretty high this spring. Yer 
couldn’t git much of a beast shorter ninety dol- 
lars.” 

Nope thanked the farmer and went home with | 
a heavy heart. Ninety dollars was a trifle for a 
horse, but a fortune to one who had scarcecly as 
many pennies, 

There was one way in which this purchase | 
could be made; but Hope was a girl,a pretty | 
and ambitious young lady, fond of what finery 
she possessed, and she naturally shrank from 
the sacrifice. 

It cost her some tears and heart aches to form 
a noble resolution, but her eyes were opened to 
see how much more lovely in the sight of God 
and angels a good work is than all jewels and 
gold. So she took the watch, and chain, and di- 
amond ring, that had been her father’s gifts to 
her in his days of opulence, and sent them toa 
lady friend in the city, asking her, by letter, to 
sell them to the best advantage, and forward her 
the moncy at her carliest convenience. 

Two restless wecks intervened, and then Ilope 
found herself in the possession of more than 
enough to purchase a horse. With a happy 
heart she sct out again for the farmer. 

Not many mornings afterward, as ITope’s fa- 
ther was sauntcring up and down in the warm 
sunshine, he saw his daughter, mounted on a 
villanous-looking animal, riding toward him. 

The horse had neither saddle nor bridle, only 
to which IHlope was clinging, 
as, with peals of laughter, she urged the creature 
forward. 

At the first sound of hoofs both sisters were 
on tiptoe, so that when Ilope rode into the yard 
she was greeted by a genuine burst of enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Perhaps Mr. Kent had never seen such an un- 
groomed beast before in his life. If he had, he 
certainly never had seen lope mounted upon it. 
Ilis astonishment was almost cqual to his dis- 
gust. 

“Daughter! daughter! What aromp you are 
getting to be!” 

“Well, you know I am Dr. Upton’s substitute 
fora boy,” she returned, gayly, trying to rein up 
the horse in a stylish way before her father. 

“What kind of an animal have you there, 
Hope?” he asked, looking distrustfully at it 
from the corners of his eyes. 

“This animal is what our friendly farmer calls 
a hoss, sir,” she answered, patting the uncouth 
beast proudly. “Your daughters have bought 
and paid for it, and present it to you. If it 
brings health to your cheek and content to your 
heart, we shall prize his bare bones above ru- 
bies.”” 

This little speech was well cheered by the fam- 
ily. The father lifted Hope tenderly from the 
horse, held her a moment to his breast, and then 
went silently into the house. It was not until 
some hours later that he could compose himself | 
to listen to the ways and means of the purchase. | 

The next morning he wrote to his old friend, 
Dr. Upton. “I used to think it would be a fine | 
thing to have a family of boys,’’ he said. “But | 
I would not give my “noble, self: sacrificing Hope | 
for a dozen of them.” | 

In due time, with the help and advice of that | 
good friend, the farmer, the seeds were planted, | | 
and soon bean to vegetate. | 

What happiness the growing green things 
brought with them! . What sparkling eyes! 
What rosy cheeks! 

“Who can think the days of miracles over,’ | 
cried Hope, “so long as dead seeds push out 
these wondrous germs of beauty and promise?” 

The spring was an active and merry scason | 
to our inexperienced farmers. If the horse was 
not a beauty, it proved to be a very serviceable 
animal, strong and docile, and every way adapt- 
ed to the wants of its owners. Little Lily rode! 
upon its back while it dragged the plough, and 

the girls made various excursions to the villaze, 
but it neither fagzed by service nor seemed to be 
lifted up by feminine flattery, so thatin timcit 
installed itself in the affections of the whole fam- | 
ily, and with better feeding and grooming came | 
to be quite presentable, as Hope said. 

A small garden was laid out—vegetables grew 
apace, and the little farm blossomed like the ' 








So! girls and an invalid father. 


was wont to say, 
picking his teeth with a sliver,— 


Indeed, the friend- 


ly farmer, who had helped them, more or less, 


took the greater share of ercdit to himself: IIe 


hanging over the fenee and 


“Tt’s all that hoss, Miss Hope! I never was 


cheated in hosses yet!’ 


When haying time came, good old Dr. Upton 


put in his appearance, bringing with him his fa- 
vorite nephew and a couple of new scythes from 


the city. Then the men took off their coats and 


went through the grass just as they used to do 


when they were boys, and the girls raked the 
treasure, until the ficlds were merry with frolic 
and sony. 

One day, when Tlope was piling the sweet- 
smelling hay into great mounds, and tossing 
Lily into the soft heaps, and the laughter of both 
stole faintly upon the ears of the men, Mr. Kent 
told the story of Ilope’s sacrifice, and how she 
had parted with her watch and ring to purchase 
the horse forhim. As the father spoke, he wiped 
away the tears shyly from his check. If he had 
looked at the doctor, he need not have been 
ashamed of the fond weakness, for that worthy 
man was keeping him honorable company. 

When the tale was finished, Dr. Upton looked 
over to where his nephew was lying upon the 
grass and nodded. 

“That’s the kind of a girl to have! Boys! 
(here the doctor gave a tremendous snort of con- 
tempt) I’d sooner have such a child as that, than 


forty thousand boys!” 


When Christmas came round, Ilope reecived 
a small package from the city, containing a 
wateh and chain, and diamond ring, far more 
beautiful than those had been that she had part- 
ed from with tears. 

Ilope says that although she is delighted with 
her presents, and is grateful to the dear friends 
who sent them, she is more than rewarded for 
her little sacrifice by her father’s improved 
health and her own conscience,—and we can 
readily believe her. 


+> 





For the Companion. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


The tea-bell rang. 

Charley began to untwist his legs from the fence 
rails, on the top of which he was perched. 

“Now, Joe, you’ll wake me up by daybreak, mind? 
Before you kindle the kitchen fire.” 

“I’s’ll mind, m’s Charley. Dut dem dar. rabbits 
is mighty shy about dis house, onless it snows. Den 
we cotch him.’’ 

The two boys came out on the lawn, which sloped 
from the stately old house down to the road. The 

ees on either side thrust out their black branches, 
loaded with glittering snow. The dead grass, the 
paths, the house itself, from the tall chimneys, filled 
with martin’s nests, to the stone steps, were dripping 
and white with rime. On one side of the lawn there 
was a nursery of evergreens, and on the other the 
forest was left untouched. On both sides the rabbits 
had plenty of hiding places. 

“Well,” said Charley, turning unwillingly to the 
house, “I'll come out to the barn, after supper, and 
we'll look over our fowling-picces, Joe.”’ 

Joe grinned, and shufiled off to the kitchen, and 
Charley passed through the hall to the dining-room, 


| where the family were gathered about the brightly 
| lighted tea table. 


Mr. Talley’s farm was in a border county of Penn- 
sylvania, but a few miles distant from Virginia, and 


Mr. Talley himself was as firm a believer in slavery 


and State rights as though he had lived on the other 
side of the line. 

It was in the beginning of the hostilities between 
North and South, and in this family, as every other, 
politics was the absorbing topic with the children as 
with their parents. 

Charley did not notice the grave looks on all their 
faces, as he burst in. 

“Joe and I are going to be out with the chickens, 
to-morrow, father. Those rabbits!——Why, what’s 
the matter, Jenny?” 

“South Caroliua’s gone out,’’ whispered little Jen- 
ny, pale with the gencral excitement; not quite sure 
whether South Carolina was man, weman or beast. 

“Whew!"’ whispered Charicy, under his breath. 
tte dropped into his seat with a dull feeling that the 
end of the world was at hand. 

There were the gcographics to be broken up, and 
the maps; and wou!d they have a King in South 
Carolina? and if she went wou!d other Siates follow? 

“I don’t blame her!” said his father, bringing 
| down his hand on the table, and looking fiercely at 
Aunt Jane, who, every body knew, was an abolition- 
ist. There are limits to human endurance, and when 
we threatened to repeal the Fugitive Slave Bill the 
limit for the South was passed.” 

“Do you mean to say,’’ said Aunt Jane, stirring 
her tea with shaking fingers, ‘‘do you mean to say, 
Arthur Talley, that you would give up a poor slave 
that fled to you for shelter?” 

“Do I look like a thief?” responded Mr. Talley. 

“My dear? Jane!” pleaded his wife. “Do help 
the chicken, my dear, and be calm.” 

“No, I will not,” cutting the chicken, however, 
as flercely as though it were Aunt Jane, herself. ‘It 
is just this sentimentalism about slaves that has 
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disrupted the Union, and will bring a civil war at 
last.” 

“O, nonsense, Mr. Talley,” said his wife. “The 
idea of civil war! A piece of the breast, please. It 
will be just as comfortable with Carolina out as in. 
We can trade with her, you know; commerce and 
all that. It will all go on very pleasantly, take my 
word for it.’’ 

“It is just such dishonesty,” proceeded Mr. Talley, 
with fresh energy, ‘‘that has brought us to this brink 
of ruin.” 

Charley, by this time, had gulped down his supper, 
and stole out to carry the terrible news to Joe. He 
ran across the field to the barn, where he saw a light 
under the chinks of the great door. Inside, Joe was 
astride of an old saw-horse, a lantern beside him, 
polishing away at a fowling piece. 

“Done got it most clean,”’ he said, looking up. 

“I don’t know about going after rabits to-mor- 
row,” said Charley; ‘South Carolina’s gone out.” 

“What's dat ar? Whar she gone?” 

“Out. Seceded. Left the Union.’ 

“Union, eh? ©, dat’s it!” said Joe, blankly. 
“Well, what’s dat todo with the rabbits? Carliny’s 
none of our kin.” 

“She’s a State, Joe! She'll throw all her cotton 
into the looms of France. And we'll have no sugar 
nor tobacco.” 

Joe's jaw dropped. ‘What about ’lasses, Charley?” 
Then he suddenly rolled his eyes up into the hay- 
loft that rose darkly at either side. ‘’Pears as 
though I heerd a noise up dar. Hark!” 

They stood still, holding their breath; but all was 
silent, except the trampling of the horses, in the ad- 
jacent stalls. 

“Nonsense !’’ said Charley. 





“’Pears as though it was a bear, drawing its bref 
hard, oralion. I heerd it before you come in.” 

“Bah!” Charley lifted the lantern, and flashed 
the light suddenly from side to side of the dark raft- 
ers and heaps of straw. He set it down, quickly. 
He fancied that two balls of fire had glared at him 
for an instant, and then vanished. 

“Nonsense!’’ in a louder tone, taking a step back- 
ward, “Bears, indeed! What a stupid you must be, 
Joe, to think you can scare me!” 

“Dunno! Shell we go in now? 
ready.’”’ 

“To be sure,” Charley cried, quickly, glancing up. 
But there was nothing there. ‘Leave the guns here, 
Joe. Now, mind you're on hand by daylight.” 

The boys went to the house, and parted at the 
house door. 

By dawn, Charley was up and dressed. 
Joe coming out of the kitchen.’”’ 

‘Dar’s dat kindlin’, an’ Sue kin light de fire her 
own self. I's ’Il tell her dat 1 got more ’portant busi- 
ness on hand.” 

Charley laughed, and they went up to the barn. 
It was a bitter, nipping morning. Charley’s eyes 
watered, and his fingers tingled, as he pushed open 
the great barn door. A light snow had fallen. 

“Jes’ enough,’’ Joe said, ‘“‘to mark de tracks.” 

The horses trampled uneasily as they went in. 

“Where are the guns, Joe? Make haste, now.”’ 

“Lor-a-massy, Charley, dar’s only one! Dat big 
bear hab got um, sure!’’ 

“What! How!” 

There was but one gun, that was certain. 

“Bears don’t carry off guns,” said Charlie, spring- 
ing up to the loft, where he had fancied the eyes 
glared at him. It was easy enough to be brave in 
daylight. He groped about among the hay. There 
was certainly the stock of the gun sticking out of 
the heap. 

: “Look alive, Joe! I tell you there’s somebody 
here !"’ 

He tore away the hay. Two legs in filthy rags 
came to view! A hand! Then, with a sudden spring, 
the whole body of an emaciated, miserable negro 
stood before them. 

“Massy on us!” gasped Joe. 

“Who are you?” demanded Charley. 

The man, powerfully built as he was, trembled 
with weakness as he tried to stand. His jaws chat- 
tered, his lips were dry and blue. 

“I’s’ll tell you who Iam, massa. I’s one ob Col. 
Stone’s slaves, and I's runned away.” 

“What did you do that for? You were very kind- 
ly treated, I’ve no doubt,” said Charley, quoting his 
father. 

The negro eyed him a minute, suspiciously, before 
speaking, and then said, humbly,— 

“P’raps you know, sah. But de colonel had de 
name of bein’ onusual hard wid his people. ’Sides, 
he was goin’ to sell me down to Mississip, an’ I hev 
a wife an’ chile who’d run away to dese parts. Mas- 
sa’’—holding out both hands toward the boy—‘‘mas- 
sa, I must see my wife an’ chile ’fore I die.” 

“O,”’ said Charley, ‘‘and so—so you ran away.’”’ 

“It’s four weeks ago, sah, trabellin’ at night. Fur 
two days I haben’t had but a mossel of bread. De 
colonel’s on my track, sah, (his voice going down to 
a terrified whisper.) I saw him an’ de sheriff yis’day 
at de town clost by. Dey’ll follow me up. Fur de 
lub ob God, massa, save me. Don't give me up to 
dem.” 

“Do you think I’m a beast?” cried Charley. “Poor 
fellow! I'll go and call father.” 

Then, like a flash, the conversation of last night 
came back. ‘ 

It was secreting the slaves which had brought the 
country to ruin, which would plunge her in civil 

war. This was Col. Stone’s property. Was he a 
thief to take it from him? Was he to run the risk 
of drenching the country in blood? 


Dese guns am 


He met 


thoughts glanced like lightning; Joe’s were slower. 
“So you come from Col. Stone's,” he said, witha 

queer excitement in his face. 

you’ve got? Not Lodge?” 





| doors of a dozen slee pers, into his own room, and 


‘gentleman go on. 


’ fit of crying. 


Charley’s 


“What's dat ar name 


“Yes; dat’s it—Lodge.” 

“Kase my father use to be one ob Col. Stone’s peo- 
ple; (speaking very slowly, as though the words 
choked him,) Col. Stone, ob Martinsburgh.”’ 

“Yes, yes; dat are ole mas’—an’’’—— 

An’ my father’s name were Lodge.” 

“What you say?’ cried the man. He took a step 
forward, put one hand on Joe's shoulder, the other 
under his chin. ‘“Joe?’’ he said, breathless; ‘Joe? 
Massa, I tink dis be de chile I los’!’’ 

Charley turned away to the window. When he 
came back his eyes were red, and he had forgotten 
about the danger of drenching the country in blood. 

“There’s no time to lose,’”’ hesaid. ‘Day is break- 
ing, Joe. If the sheriff is on your father’s track, he 
may be here any minute. This is no place for him 
to hide.” 

“T've got to go tell mammy,”’ said Joe, bewildered. 
“Dar’s not a night but she prayed de Lord to bring 
my father home safe.” 

The ghost of a man was passing his hand, mean- 
while, over the child with a hungry, despairing look, 
terrible to see. 

“Dey'll take me from you, Joe,” he cried. 

“They'll do nothing of the kind, if you'll stir your- 
selves. Where can he go, Joe? I have it! The 
dark cave!”’ 

Joe shook his head. ‘How be wese get him dar?” 

Charley hesitated. The dark cave was a sort of 
recess under a stairway, which he and Joe had dis- 
covered by removing a board from the wooden pan- 
elling of his room. They kept it a secret to hide 
away their boyish plunder and rubbish of all sorts. 

“It’s the only chance. We'll risk it,’’ he said, 
“Come at once.” 

He crossed the barn-yard, hastily, and ran to the 
house. Only one of the servants was up, kindling 
the kitchen fire, and scolding at Joc. 

Closing the door into the hall, he half led, half 
dragged the slave up the stairs, past the chamber 


then pulling aside the bed, removed the board. 

“Creep in, quickly. It’s dark, but there'll be air 
enough. Keep quiet as death if you hear footsteps 
in theroom. Now’’—— 

He was off Jike an arrow, down to the pantry and 
back with bread. a bone of a ham, a pie, and a heap 
of doughnu®). Poor Lodge seized on them like a 
famished dog. 

“God bless you, massa.”’ 

“Never mind me. Here’s a pillow. You go to 
sleep. Hark! What’sthat, Joe?” loosely replacing 
the board as a sound of horse’s hoofs on the lawn 
was heard, and loud voices, among which presently 
his father’s mingled. Charley rearranged the bed, 
and when he had composed his face, went down. 

An angry, excited crowd were on the porch, fore- 
most of whom were the sheriff of the county, anda 
dark, powerful-looking man, whom Charley sup- 
posed to be Col. Stone, and his father. 

‘It is an insult to me to hint such a thing,” said 
Mr. Talley, trying to speak calmly. ‘You know my 
politics, Sheriff McKenley. Tell the gentleman if I 
am likely to aid in secreting his negro.” 

“There’s no use in arguing about it,” said Stone, 
harshly. “The man has been traced to your barn, 
sir. He evidentiy slept there last night. There are 
tracks leading to and from the house, but nowhere 
else.” 

“O, the snow!” groaned Charley. 

“My son has been out rabbit-shooting.” 

“LT insist upon a search of the house,” urged Stone. 

“As you will.” Mr. Talley turned haughtily away, 
and the sheriff, with many apologies, entered. They 
stumbled over Sue, half asleep, and staring over her 
unkindled fire. 

“Is ita naygur? Sorraaone has crossed the sill 
to-day but Mr. Charley, asself. Isn't that so?” 

“Don't appeal to me,” said Charley. ‘Let the 
Here is my room, Col. Stone,” 
flinging open the door. “Perhaps you think I had 
your man as bedfellow,”’ throwing down the sheets. 

Col. Stone smiled at the boy’s ill-temper, but went 
into the room, looked into the closet, and then said, 
“If the man was concealed by Talley, he is most 
probably in the cellar;”’ and turned-and went out. 

Charley listened to the steps descending the stairs, 
and then threw himself on the bed and burst into a 
He was only a child, after all. 

Col. Stone did not find the negro. He searched 
the premises thoroughly, and ther apologized to Mr, 
Talley. But his apologies were received with grave 
silence. It was observable, after that, that Mr. Tal- 
ley cooled perceptibly in his sympathy for the own- 
ers of slaves. . 

That night Charley and Joe took Lodge over to 
his wife’s cabin. A day or two afterward they all 
escaped to Canada. But when emancipation was 
proclaimed they eame back, and Lodge offered him- 
self to Mr. Talley as coachman. 

He took him without any question, and soon he 
became a favorite with the family. 

“Father,” said Charley, one day, “I know how 
Lodge escaped from Col. Stone.” 

Mr. Talley glanced at him keenly. 

“No matter. We will not go back to argue that 
old question of slavery. It is settled. Certainly 
Lodge is a very decent, respectable man; quite as 
much s0, I suspect, in all essential qualities, as his 
present master.” 


a te 


TRUE PLUCK. 


It requires a higher courage than that of the bat- 
tle-field for a young man to show his colors and 
stand firm to his principles when great meu urge 
him to do what he thinks to be wrong. It is no 


do right when a young man. This story is worthy | 
to be told often: 

Twenty years ago, a young man went to Washing- 
ton with a petition to Congress from the people of 
old Massachusetts. While in that city, he was in- 
vited to dine with the celebrated John Quincy Ad- 
ams. 

Many great men sat at the table. The young man 
had been poor, and was then only a mechanic in mod- | 
erate circumstances. During dinner, Mr. Adams said | 
to him,— 
“Will you take a glass of wine with me, sir?” 

The young man wasatemperance man. But the 
eyes of many greater than himself were upon him. 
They were all wine-drinkers, and it was no small | 
matter to decline such a request from his venerable | 
host. No wonder the young man was embarrassed, | 
that he blushed and hesitated. It was a critical mo- | 
ment for him; but he wasatrue man. He had real 
manhood, and he stammered,— 

“Sir, I never take wine.”’ 








ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Several years ago, I visited Callao, which is the 
seaport of Lima, the capital of Peru. Ourvessel was 
overhauled by the Peruvian officials, and as she had 
aslight leak, they ordered her put upon stocks for 
repairs. While these were in progress, my captain 
took it into his head to make an excursion to the 
mountains—the lofty, cloud-capped Cordilleras, that 
towered some sixty or seventy miles inland. 

lliring two fresh and sturdy mules, with a guide 
and driver named Pasco, we set forth. After reach- 
ing the main chain of the range, we crossed with ex- 
treme difficulty a huge mass of mountain called Pie- 
dra-Parada. 

The height of the extreme summit over which we 
passed was sixteen thousand feet above the sea level. 
Ilere we were seriously affected by sickness, verti- 
0, and difficulty of breathing, owing to the rarefied 
atmosphere. 

Nothing in the shape of serious adventure marked 
our expedition until we had passed this summit. 

Turning back from this point, after some wander- 
ings which I have not space here to describe in de- 
tail, we reached the village of Allamo, which is on 
the highest table lands in Peru. Here we heard that 
an ounce, or South American tiger, had been com- 
mitting serious depredations upon the flocks of the 
villagers. 

The village was inhabited mainly by Curco Indi- 
ans. Our proposal to hunt the brute was eagerly ac- 
cepted by the sufferers. So at daylight in the morn- 
ing, we started to search for the animal in company 
with the whole male population, numbering nearly 
seventy active Indians. They were armed with bows 
and arrows, machetes, and long, quivering lances, 
with here and there an old flint-lock gun. <A few of 
them were mounted on mules and horses. 

At the commencement of the expedition, as we 
were skirting a marshy piece of ground, which the 
natives told us was infested with a deadly little viper, 
one of the men gave a shriek and dropped upon the 
ground, declaring that he had been bitten, and was 
a dead man. 

Just then our guide, Pasco, gave a crack with his 
long whip, and hit the snake on the back. It rolled 
over and soon died. 

The captain had with him a bottle of eau de luce, 
the strongest spirit of ammonia, and soon gave a 
powerful dose to the prostrate man. He had been 
bitten on the instep. The deadly nature of the poi- 
son may be understood, when I say that even before 
we could get a bandage to tie round his ankle to stop 
the circulation of the blood and poison, his foot had 
turned almost black, and was much puffed and swol- 
len. In fact, we could actually see it swelling. 

The viper was not more than ten inches long, with 
a large, flat, diamond shaped head. Its color was a 
dirty brown. There were two rows of black spots 
running along each side of the reptile. 

Fortunately the ammonia took effect, and the bit- 
ten man gradually grew better in mind and body, 
and in half an hour we sent him howe on horseback. 

It was past mid-day when we reached the tangled 
tropical forest where the ounce was supposed to be 
secreted. Some of the Indians surrounded a portion 
of the woods; some of them remained at the outskirts, 
watching the different glades, and wild beast runs, 
or tracks; others went into the dense bush, and by 
noises and shouts sought to drive out the tiger. 

Silently we had been watching for about half an 
hour, The beaters were advancing toward our am- 
bush, making the woods echo with their yells and 
hideous din. 


us. Ina moment, with a long, light, graceful bound, 
a bare, ¢lean-skinned puma, or cougar—the South 
American lion—leaped into the open ground. Sev- 
eral arrows instant!y struck him; but his appearance 
wasso abrupt that both the captain and I missed him. 
The poor brute proved a coward. Howling with 
pain and fear, he turned tail, and bounded back into 
the woods, with a pack of yelping Indian curs at his 
hee]s. 

Before we had quite reloaded our guns, there sprang 
into the open space a huge, beautifully coated ounce 
—the very monster, no doubt, we were in search of. 
He halted when he alighted, as though he detected 
our presence. There he stood a moment lashing his 


lances and arrows were hurled at him by the Indians, 
many of them taking effect. 
With hoarse growls, he dashed straight for the 
place where my companion and I were concealed. 
“Steady, steady !’’ cried the captain, who had just 
reloaded, and stood up to take aim. “Let me fire 





wonder that Henry Wilson has been a statesman true 





first, and as you value your life, don’t miss this time.” 


Just then we heard the twigs snapping in front of 


sides with his long, tufted tail. Then a volley of 


barrel, and my sickly sensation of fear was relicved. 
for the brute dropped and rolled over on the turf. 

To be sure that he was killed, I fired at his heart, 
and the ball piereed his side. 

The Indians sprang from the covert, shooting their 
arrows, and hurling their long spears. 

To ourastonishment, however, the sorely-wounded 
beast suddenly came to his feet, and springing upon 
two of the natives near him, bore them to the ground. 
Without an instant’s pause I fired a second barrel at 
the animal’s head, hitting it, and he fell like a log to 
the earth. 

The jaguar was one of the largest that had ever 
been seen in that district. Its length frem the tip 
of the nose to the end of the tail was nearly ten fect. 

With outlandish dances the hunting expedition 
returned in triumph to the village. Eight men car- 
ried the body of the prey slung to a young sapling. 
A more melancholy procession followed in the rear, 
carrying the two wounded men on litters of bougks. 
One of the men received a blow from the brute’s 
paw that cut open his shoulder to the bone. The 
other was frightfully torn by the animal’s teeth. We 
left the village on the following morning. 
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POOR TOM. 


Sym-pathy literally means “suffering with,” and 
there is a fellow-feeling in us which makes us some- 
how conscious of pain when we see a friend hurt, 
even though we are not touched by the hurt our- 
selves. But the truest sympathy is in cases where 
we know not only by sight but by experience what 
another suffers. Dr. Todd, in the Sunday School 
Times, says: 

One of the Indians who stands prominent before 
me in my forest experiences was Thomas Young. 
He was a tall, thin, consumptive fellow. His Indian 
name (our Indians had each two names, an Eng- 
lish and an Indian name,) was “ Nannequh see ga’— 
“Heat Lightning.” I took great interest in this 
“Heat Lightning,” for I saw that he was feeble, had 
a cough, and I feared he was marked for an early 
grave. He was very silent, but kind. How much I 
pitied him when I saw him paddling his canoe by 
the whole day, when I knew his strength was too 
small for the task. But the opportunity to “go into 
the bush,” as they call it, with gentlemen who pay 
them well, and who give them tea, and coffee, and 
sugar, and bread enough to eat, is a real God-send 
to these Indians. We never expressed a wish, which 
they did not cheerfully meet. On the other hand, 
we were careful to treat them with kindness and po- 
liteness, and never put a request in such language 
that they could refuse it. 

Poor Tom was in great pain with his eyes. Wheth- 
er it was the result of an injury, as he thought, or 
whether it was a regular disease, I could not tell. It 
was what the doctors call the “Tritis.””. One day I 
found him on an island waiting for deer, much cast 
down. Ilis eyes were bandaged, and very pain- 
ful. Iknew the medicine used in such cases; and 
so getting him to make a little fire, for it was very 
cold, Isat him down against a rock, and warming 
the cold out of my fingers, I drew his eyes open, and 
dropped the medicine in each. It took me but a 
few moments, and afforded him sudden and great 
relief. I never thought of myself in the transaction. 

But the next day my own eyes began to turn red 
and be inflamed. Did the strong wind affect them? 
Was the glare of the sun or the lake too flerce? No; 
I had caught the disease of poor Tom! Sharper 
and sharper grew the pain, more and more in- 
flamed my eyes, till I had to bandage them up in tea 
leaves, shutting out the light of day, and making a 
continuous night. But that was notall. The pain 
increased, till it was almost beyond endurance—be- 
yond any thing I ever remembered to have felt. It 
was unmitigated agony. And now came the opium 
and the morphine wrestling with the pain, and for 
a long time,—the most of one night,—the victory 
seemed doubtful. I was fearful that I should en- 
tirely lose my eyesight; but at length the pain be- 
gan to yield, and I Jay down in our tent and went to 
sleep—a luxury seldom enjoyed by anybody, in a de- 
gree so high. 

Poor Tom! Inow understood his sufferings, for I 
had felt them. I could now sympathize with the 
poor Indian, for I had had the same hard experience. 
Icould never have known what he suffered, had I 
not also suffered; nor ever have known how to sym- 
pathize with him. Ie could now feel my sympathy, 
for he knew it was real. 


nal 


JENNY LIND, 


The visit of Jenny Lind to this country is still re- 
membered by many persons as having given one of 
the greatest joys of their lives. No other singer has 
ever created such an enthusiasm. She has not yet 
lost all her wonderful power. A letter from Italy 
says: 

The most notable among the winter visitors at 
Florence is the once famous cantatrice, Jenny Lind, 
and her family. Ofcourse, all the Americans are on 
the qui vive to see and hear this famous songstress, 
and an opportunity was given by the fair wife of the 
American Consul, Mr. I. L. Graham, at her elegant 
apartments, where a most delightful entertainment 
was given in honor of Madam Goldschmidt. 

Nearly one hundred persons were present, mostly 
Americans, some Italians and French. Jenny Lind, 
robed in high-necked gray silk, trimmed with purple, 
an India muslin cape and fall of lace over the back 
hair, which is still worn in the same style as when 
she charmed her audiences thirty years ago, looked 

somewhat ancient amid the elegant, full-dress toilets 
| of all the other ladies present, but her kind face and 








and faithful when others faltered, for he was strongto| At the same instant, crack, crack! went his double- | pleasant manner captivated no less than formerly, 
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Time has not been more lenient to her than to the 
rest of mortals. She looks fully her age, and that 


magnilicent voice has lost much, very much, of its | 


pristine glory and power; but that she can still sing 
she gave evidence of last evening in her exquisite 
rendering of a morceau from Haydn's oratorio, 


“Penseroso,”’ to the piano accompaniment of MF | You may hear them every nizht, 2s you lic in 
ay h F wht, as y 


Her execution was faultless, and much clearness | Your bed, (that is, if your bed should happen to 
and sweetness remain to testify to what her voice | be in a large Mexican city,) every fifteen min- 


husband. 


has been. Her manner to the other ladies who sang 
was charming. I have been told that Madam Gold- 
schmidt says her young daughter, aged fourteen 
years, promises to surpass her mother in the quantity 
and quality of her voice. 


“>> 


GLANCES AT MEXICO. 





This swarthy, rather clerical looking person- 
age, seated ata table, pen in hand, is called an 
Evangelista and may ordinarily be seen in Mexi- 
can cities—for his office is in the open air, under 
the shadow of some portal, or in a quict corner 
of the street or square, or seated on a doorstep, 
or on the plinth of a church pillar. Always pen 
in hand, and always ready to write! 

If you fancy that he is an Evangelist, because 
his name has that sound, you will make a ludi- 
crous mistake, for he is simply a letter writer by 
profession, and sells his services to every comer. 

In Mexico the common people are kept ina 
state of iznorance—‘‘the schoolmaster is abroad”’ 
—and the accomplishments of reading and writ- 
ing are confined, for the most part, to the boys 
and men of the upper classes. Henee, when it 
is necessary to write a letter, the illiterate masses 
are forced to employ the services of a penman. 

Is the young Mexican senora in love, and does 
she desire to say that she returns the tender pas- 
sion of her admirer? Throwing her rebozo tapa- 
do over her head, so that only her dark, flashing 
eyes are visible through the slight opening in 
the bluish-eray searf, she goes into the square, 
finds an Evangelista, and pours into his ears 
a confession of her love. 

Ile listens without a flutter; itis his business to 
make love by proxy; and, without comment, he 
indites a gushing valentine to the object of her 
affection, It is his chief oceupation to write 
love Ictters, 

“Often,” says Capt. Mayne Reid, “a pretty 
belle of the people, a poblauna, may be seen bend- 
ing, with her lips close to his ear, earnestly dic- 
tating the impulses of her passion in a low tone 
and terms of tender endearment; or, it may be, 
in dire threats that spring from a sentiment of 
jealousy.”” At other times it is a lover of the 
masculine gendcer—some strapping fellow, with 
a serape around his shoulders, and broad- 
Drimiaed hat shadiny his swarth face, as he whis- 
peringly pronounces the words he wishes con- 
veved to his sweetheart. 

Impatient ereditors find the Evangelista an 
equally serviceable person for their needs. Ie 
duns and threatens as cheerfully as he sighs and 
wocs. In fact, he writes any thing for any body 
who pays his fee; and his profession, unlike that 
of some other men of letters, is as profitable as 
It hs peculiar. 
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he sereno is a nickname for the office of nizht 
watchman, It used to be the custom in London 


and other European cities for the night watch- | serves, or large establishments for hatching fish. 


man (or night police) to eall out the hour and 
state of the weather once an hour, or once every 
quartcr-hour. 
“Twelve o'clock; a clear, starry night; all’s 
well!” 
In Mexican citics this custom is still preserved. 


utes, cry out, in a shrill treble voice,— 

‘Las doce ye medio; tiempo sereno!” varying 
the first part of the sentence, of course, from 
time to time; but, as the weather in that tropi- 
cal clime is almost always screne, very rarely 
ending their cry with any other word than 
sereno! This custom makes night hidcous to 
strangers of weak nerves, who don’t care what 
o’clock it is, nor how the weather is, but who do 
want to go to sleep. 

The sereno wears a broad-brimmed hat—every 
body wears a broad-brimmed hat in Mexico— 
and a sort of loose frock, belted around his 
waist. In the cooler hours of the night, he is 
wrapped in a long capped cloak that reaches 
down to his heels. 

His outfit is peculiar. It consists of a long 

spear, which he carries in his right hand, and 
a clumsy, old-fashioned lantern, which he car- 
ries in his left, and one of the ancient rattles, 
which the London policemen used to carry to 
call assistance in case of need. 
Night policemen in Mexico are very much like 
our own, and have the same kind of enemies. 
A traveller says,—‘‘The sereno occasionally takes 
up a thief, or makes capture of a burglar; but 
more frequently permits both to follow their vo-| 
cation free, himself preferring to enjoy a nap in 
the portico of some church or convent, with his 
lantern set upon the step beside him; and not 
unfrequently he awakes to find it gone, and also 
his rattle carried off by the young swells return- 
ing from the gambling room or ball.” 
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HOW TO READ, 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull a verse from every page; 

Here a line, and there a sentence, 
’Gainst the lonely time of age. 

At our work or by the wayside, 
While the sun shines making hay; 

Thus we may, by help of study, 
Learn a little every day. 





FISH PRESERVES. 


Although fishes lay an extraordinary number 
of eggs, these are exposed to so many dangers 
that only about one in a hundred is hatched. 
The best fish for eating, such as trout and salmon, 
also lay the fewest eggs. While nine millions 
have been found in a codfish, about two thou- 
sand is the usual number for a trout. 

When spawning time comes, tlese fishes move 
to shallow watcr, and the female, by working her 
tail about, makes a sortof trough in the gravelly 
bottom of the stream, in which she deposits her 
roe in a row. Then the male fish comes and 
drops soft roc or milt in the same place, this be- 
ing necessary to fructify the egzs. Sometimes, 
however, Mr. Fish does not make his deposit on 
the bank in time, and the milt is carried away 
by the current before it has come in contact 
with the roc. Then the stock is not worth much. 

The eggs are also beset by exasperating cne- 
mies. Those of the trout, for instance, are de- 
voured in thousands by other trout, gudgcons, 
eclpouts, tadpoles, ducks, geese and other water 
birds; by frogs, salamanders, flics, caterpillars 
and smalle rabs. Water rats often destroy en- 
tire broods, 

The most dangerous foe of the roe, however, 
belongs to the army not of the animal but of the 
vegetable kingdom. This is the mould, which 
shows itself first on an addled egg, and often in 
a single hour extends its fine threads over all 
the neighboring eggs, so as to rob them entirely 
of their fertility. For six to cight weeks are 
they exposed to these great dangers, and it is 
easy to understand how many thousand dozen 
eggs are thus extirpated. ° 

When an egg is hatched, a baby fish makes 
its, appearance, which is no more like a trout 
than a tadpole is like a frog. It consists of a 
thin thread, at the end of which two tiny black 
specks of eyes are visible, and underneath hangs 
a comparatively large, round or pear-shaped 
bag, which is the yolk-bag, or bladder. 

So the embryo is like a thin little old lady 
with a huge work-bag. This bladdcris very ten- 
der, and if at allinjured, the thread of the young 
fish’s life is at once snapped asunder. The fish- 
lings at first can scarcely move, but lie in heaps 
under some overhanging stone, and thus become 
an easy prey to pike, and perch, and other river 
sharks. 

It is, of course, very desirable to defend the 
egzs of the delicious trout from thcir devourers. 





This is attempted in what are called fish pre- 


The trout are taken when they are ready to 
spawn; that is, when raised by the head some 
roc falls from them. The female is held over a 
flat vessel, in which is a little water. Their own 
weight and the movements of the fish cause the 
roc to roll out. Another person holds the male 
ready, and as soon as the ezzs are laid causes 
him to deposit a few drops of milt. By shaking 
the vessel gently, the milt is mixed with the 
water, and after standing awhile, the eggs are 
fructificd. 

The broods are then taken to trays, and ex- 
posed to constantly running brooks; and, as the 
fish always covers her roe, they are kept in the 
dark. The main object is to preserve them from 
their enemics. Nearly always some few eggs 
are spoiled, which are distinguished by their 
white color, and must be carefully removed with 
fine tongs, or in a short time the whole would be 
eqyered by a white substance like cotton wool, 
and the brood would be ruined. 

It is interesting to observe the spawn develop 
day by day into transparent eges the size of peas. 
After three or four weeks, according to the heat 
of the water, the eyes become visible as two 
black specks, 

If the eges are to be sent away, as millions are 
from some establishments, now is the time. 
They are packed in chests, with layers of long, 
soft moss between. The chests are generally 
double, with a lining of moss, to protect the ezgs 
from sudden changes of temperature; and in 
frosty weather they are triple. In this method, 
fish may be transplorted to distant regions. 
Egzs have been sent from England to Australia, 
and hatched there all rizht. All that is neces- 
sary in the later stages is to keep the eggs or 
young fish by themselves in artificial brooks, 
and there will be no difficulty in rearing them. 

It mizht be wished that these fish preserving 
establishments were more numerous than they 
are in this country, so that their productions 
would be cheaper. Then our tables would be 
more frequently graced with a dish of delicious 
trout or salmon. 


SPANISH CARLISTS. 


Hardly a month passes that something is not 
said of the Carlists in Spain, as they are con- 
stantly threatening to overthrow the present gov- 
ernment, either by their own exertions, or in al- 
liance with some other party, or parties, 

Who are the Spanish Cartists, and what are 
their principles and purposes? 

To answer this questlon, we must look back 
into Spanish history. In old times, there could 
be female sovereigns in Spain. All of us remem- 
ber Isabella I., Queen Regnant of Castile, who 
was wife of Ferdinand IL, King of Aragon. Un- 
der her patronage Columbus was enabled to fit 
out the squadron with which he made the most 
immortal of voyuges,—that in which America 
was discovered. 

Isabella was sueeeeded as Queen of Castile by 
her daughter Juana. But when Spain passed to 
the French house of Boufbon, (in 1700,) in the 
person of Philip, Duke of Anjou, a grandson of 
Louis XIV., the Salique law was sect up in that 
country, and thus the right of female succession 
to the crown was sect aside. This mode of suc- 
cession had ever prevailed in France,—and when 
a French dynasty was sct up to the South of the 
Pyrenees, the Salique law went with it. 

This arrangement continued in force among 
the Spaniards for four generations, when it was 
| set aside by Ferdinand VII., who dicd in 1833. 

Ferdinand VII.’s last wife was Maria Cristina 
di Borbone, a Princess of that branch of the 
Ilouse of Bourbon that reigned at Naples, as 
rulers of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

This Spanish Queen Consort was young, beau- 
tiful and able, and also ambitious, and she had 
great influence over her husband, who was very 
much her senior. 

They had two children, but as both these chil- 
dren were daughters, and the King was very 
sickly, the young Queen had the bad prospect 
before her of soon being placed in a position 
that would be very low, in comparison with that 
she was then holding. 

For, in the event of the King’s death without 
a son, the crown would pass to his next brother, 
Don Carlos, according to the Salique law. 

The Queen Consort did not like the prospect 
before her,—and she prevailed upon the King to 
abrogate the Salique law, and to fix the succes- 
sion to the crown upon his eldest daughter, then 
a little child. 

This having been done, at the death of the 
King the little girl became Queen Regnant, as 
Isabella II.,—the same person that we saw driv- 
en out of Spain by the success of the revolu- 
tion of 1868, and who is now living in exile. 





avery fat old lady, whose second husband—Mu- 
noz the Guardsman— was made a Duke. 

But Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand VIL, 
would not give up what he considered his claim 
to the Spanish crown. IIe asserted his right in 
the ficld; and a long and cruel civil war followed, 
which was disgraced by the perpetration of 
many atrocitics on both sides. 

The parties to this war were called Carlists 
and Christinos. The former word is from the 
name of Don Carlos, the Spanish form of the 
name we call Charles; and the other is from the 
name the Regent was most known by,—Chiris- 
tina, or Cristina. 

The latter party name has passed away, but 
the other endures, as the descendants of Don 
Carlos stilkelaim the Spanish throne,—and their 
present head is a Don Carlos. 

The Carlists are in Spain what the supporters 
of “Henry V.” are in France,—the legitimists, 
or assertors of the old powers of Kings. The 
name, indeed, originated in France, being there 
given to the friends of Charles X. in 1830. That 
monarch, the last of the old Bourbon Kings who 
there reigned, was overthrown in 1830, but lived 
for six years,—and the name of Carlists thus 
came into use some time before the Spanish Don 
Carlos was set aside from the succession to the 
throne of Spain. 
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WATER AND ITS SUPPLY. 


To learn the value of a thing through its loss 
is one of the common ills of human life. The 
experience of every thoughtful person testifies 
to this truth, and it sometimes happens that 
communities are made to learn the same lesson 
by being deprived of a blessing that was too 
lizhtly esteemed. 

Next to air, nothing is more common than wa- 
ter. Itis so common, and so necessary to ani- 
mal and vegetable life, that it is-difficult to real- 
ize the fact that its supply may fail. 

There is probably no danger of such a failure, 
taking the world as a whole, but, as famine may 
exist in some sections of the globe, while a plen- 
tiful supply of food is given in other sections, so 
there may be a water famine in one place, while 
other localities are suffering from a deluge. 

Of late years we have had seasons of drought. 
Even in parts of the country that abound with 
rivers, lakes, ponds and springs, there has been 
a searcity of water. Dry summers have been 
followed by dryer autumns, and latterly, even 
winter droughts have not becn unknown. 

This has been attributed to various causes. 
One theory is, that it is owing to the cutting 
down of the woods, which certainly have been 
most recklessly destroyed. This, however, is 
hardly a satisfactory explanatien of the cause 
of the evil, as floods have occurred in quarters 
where this destruction has been the greatest. 
The evil must probably be the result of a varicty 
of causes. 

Our large cities have felt the presence of this 
water famine. Both New York and Boston have 
been disturbed and apprehensive lest their sup- 
plies of water should give out, a calamity that 
would involve most terrible consequences. 

The amount of water used in New York city is 
Dut little short of 600,000,000 gallons per week, 
or more than 3,000,000,000 per year. Boston 
uses water as liberally as it is used in New York, 
though the amount corresponds to the lesser size 
of the place. 

In both citics the waste of water is great, and 
this want of cconomy is owing, in part, to the 
erroneous belief that the supply is inexhasti- 
tible. That “wilful waste makes woful want” 
may prove as true in regard to water as it is to 
food or fucl. All efforts thus far te prevent this 
waste have been failures. 

One reason why there was a want of watcr 
during last winter is to be found in the fact that 
the ground was wholly frozen to the depth of 
many feet, so that the springs could not yicld 
their usual tribute. With the release of the 

-arth from the bands of frost, the supplics were 
partially renewed, but unless a change occurs, 
and rains are more frequent and abundant than 
they have been for one or two years past, there 
is still reason for apprehension in the future. 





ao te 
AN ARCHBISHOP AT FIGURES. 


Archbishop Whately tells a curious fact about 
his boyhood. A power of performing difficult 
sums in arithmetic in his head came to him sud- 
denly, when about six years of age, and contin- 
ued for three years, when it Ieft him again. He 
could not explain how the work was done; but 
the answers came to his mind, and were invaria- 
bly right. He could do it much more readily in 
his head than on paper, and more rapidly than 





The Queen Dowager, Maria Christina, became 
Regent, and continued to hold the position for 











some years. Sho is yct living, a very rich and 
a 


others could do it in any way. 
| The power passed from him as mystcriously 
lasiteame. Ile was never, in after life, distin- 
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guished for any aptness for the details of mathe 
matics, though always havinz an casy mastery 
of its principles. here have been several cases 
of asimilar sort, but never, that we remember, 
in one of such eminent mental power as Arch- 
bishop Whatcly. 





TOO EARLY RISING. 

The late Judge Story always enjoyed a good joke, 
even at the expense of his best friends. Ile was fond 
of carrying his studies late into the night, while his 
friends John Quincy Adams and Josiah Quincy, 
were famous for ear’y rising. 

One hot summer's day, the latter two gentlemen 
made a call upon the judge, as he was engaged in de- 
livering a lecture to the law students of Harvard 
University. IIe gave them acordial welcome, in- 
troduced them to his class, gave them a seat on 
either side of him, and proceeded with his lecture, 
slightly elated at having two such distinguished au- 
ditors. : 5 

After a little time he noticed a smile on the faces 
of some of hisstudents. The whole class soon shared 
ia it, and it grew almost to an audible laugh. Very 
much disturbed, he turned to his visitors to see if 
they noticed it, when he found that, overcome by 
the ride and the heat, they were fast asleep and nod- 
ding. 

The temptation was too great to be resisted. 
“Young gentlemen,” said the judge, in his blandest 
tones, “‘you sce before you the sad results of too ear- 
ly rising.” The hearty laugh that followed awoke 
the sleepers. 
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INTELLIGENCE OF THE JEWS. 

The Jews area nation of exiles. Scattered among 
all civilized nations, they sti‘l retain their own cus- 
toms and the peculiarities of their race. They are 
more numerous than in the most flourishing periods 
of their history in Palestine. 

It is greatly to their credit that they everywhere 
take a high position in enterprise, and intelligence, 
and morality, and stand among the foremost citi- 
zens. The most- wealthy bankers of Europe, and 
many of the most distinguished statesmen and schol- 
ar3 are Jews. 

Recent investigations in Prussia prove that the 
Jews are more eager for education than either Prot- 
estants or Catholics. The Protestants have {fifty- 
five per cent. of the population, and seventy-four per 
cent. of the scholars in the higher schools. The 
Catholics have forty-three per cent. of population, 
and less than eighteen per cent. of the scholars, The 
Jews have only one per cent. of population, and near- 
ly nine per cent. of the scholars. 

————+e+—___—__ 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 

It is commonly thought that residence in the city 
is unfavorable both to health and morals. The poets 
have sung of the beauty and purity of rural homes in 
Ingland. Dut statistics and poetry do not always 
harmonize; and the statistics carefully gathered in 
Cngiland tell a bad story for the country. There are 
more immorality and a greater number of crimes in 
proportion to the population in the farming districts 
than in London and Liverpool. The ratio of deaths 
is also larger. 

he same fact comes to light in Scotland, and has 
occasioned great surprise. 

We are confident this is not true of the United 
States. In Engtand and Scotland it is owing to the 
wretched condition of the common laborers. They 
live in miserable hovels, and large families often 
sleepinasingle room. Where they are crowded to- 
gether so closely, little attention will be paid to 
cleanliness or morals. 

ed 
WALKING STONES, 

Eels and other fish sometimes manage to travel 
over land from one pond to another. This is a curi- 
ous fact in natural history. 

Sut it is more curious that stones will move of 
their own accord. Some have recently been found 
in Nevada, resembting, no doubt, the famous travel- 
ling stones of Australia. They are nearly round, and 
vary in size from a pea to five or six inches in diame- 
ter. When put ona table or other smooth surface, 
they begin at once to move towards each other, and 
huddle together, like eggs ina nest, It startles an 
observer to see them hurrying to a common centre. 

If p!aced more than four feet from each other, they 
do not move; and this proves that it must be owing 
to some magne‘ic ore in their composition that the 
motion takes place. The attraction ceases to act 
when the distance is too great. 








TNE ATLANTIC BOTTOM. 

The esreful soundings made between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, in order to lay the cable, have given 
a good knowled‘e of the condition of the bottom of 
the ocean. It is covered toa great depth with fine 
white mud, the remains of microscopic insects, which 
Will some day turn into good chalk. Prof. Huxley 
says: 


It is a prodigious plain, one of the widest and most 
even plains in the world. If the sea were drained 
of, you might drive a wagon all the way from Va- 
lertia, on the west coast of Ireland, to Trinity Bay 
in Newfoundland. And, except upon one sharp in- 
cline, about two hundred miles from Va'entia, I am 
not quite sure that it would ever be necessary to, put 
the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and descents 
Upon that long route. 

From Valentia the road would lie down hill for 
about two hundred miles, to the point at which the 
bottom is now covered by seventeen hundred fathoms 
of sea water, Then would come the central plain, 


of the surface of which would be hardly perceptible, 
though the depth of the water upon it varies from 
ten thousand to fifteen thousand feet; and there are 
places in which Mont Blanc might be sunk without 
showing its peak above water, Beyond this, the 
ascent on the American side commences, and gradu- 
ally leads for about three hundred miles, to the New- 
foundland shore. 


“THE UNITED STATES ARMY, SIR!” 

Some blunt people have a funny faculty for prick- 
ing wind bags. A traveller relates how a droll horse 
jockey did it once on board a steamboat: 





There were many passengers, and, as usual, a great 
crowd gathered around the ‘captain’s ofiice,’’ each 
quietly awaiting his turn to pay. Suddenly a tall, 
robust young man elbowed his way through the mass 
of people up to the window, and, stretching out his 
money to the clerk, said, in a very loud tone,— 
“Take my fare, sir?” 

“What name, sir?’”’ said the clerk, as he received 
the bills. 

“Capt. Victor Henry Digamma, sir. Capt. Digam- 
ma and lady, of the United States Awmy, sir,’ was 
the reply, in a very pompous, conceited voice. 

This was too much for our aequaintance, the horse 
dealer. He passed rudely through the crowd, and 
loud'y addressed the clerk, while the captain of the 
awmy yet gtood by, and the people seemed to be 
thinking whether to lynch him or not. 

“Take my fare, sir?” 

“What name, sir?” inquired the clerk, meekly. 
“Corp'ril John Barstow, sir. Corp’ril John Bars- 
tow and horses, sir, of the Connecticut Milishy, sir!” 
was his answer delivered in a most comical but pom- 
pous tone. 

How blank that army captain looked, and what a 
good-natured looking crowd that was immediately 
after his answer, only those can understand whose 
imagination can picture reality. 
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FALSE ALARM. 


A Baltimore policeman had a great disappointment 
recently. He had trapped a burglar, as he thought 
very confidently. Ie had heardasuspicious tapping 
against the window cf a warehouse, and when he 
pressed hard against the door, it opened. This was 
proof to him that the burglar was within. The 
alarm was sounded; a large crowd gathered; the 
owner of the store was sent for, and a diligent search 
commenced. 

For along time nobody was found, nor any trace 
of his operations. At last the policeman espied the 
rogue that had occasioned the alarm. But it was no 
burglar, only an innocent woodpecker, which had 
found entrance through a broken pane, and was 
pecking hard to get out again. 

The policeman’s face fell, but he made the best of 
it, and carried the woodpecker in triumph to the 
marshal’s office, the general gathering place of rogues. 


~~ 
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A SHARP DOG FOR BEGGARS. 


The Bridgeport Standard reports a certain New- 
foundland dog in that city, which, among other sa- 
gacities, can tell a sincere beggar from a sham one: 


On one occasion a beggar called at the back door 
for something to eat, and was plentifully supplied by 
the good lady of the house. While passing out 
through the yard, the beggar threw away some of 
the food; the dog saw it, and, taking the unthankful 
solicitor of alms by the leg of his pantaloons, walked 
him hurriedly out through the gate. No beggar is 
permitted by that dog to enter the gate since. A 
negro once hicked the dog, and it has had such a dis- 
like for all persons of coior since, that not one with 
its permission is allowed on the premises. few 
years since the owner of the dog was taken sick and 
died. The dog was most deeply affected by the event, 
and refused to be comforted for many days and weeks 
thereafter, When the bell was tolled for the funeral 
the dog seemed to understand its mournful import, 
and from that a to this the tolling of the bell 
causes the dog to break out in most dismal wailings 
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DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 
This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in May, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay §1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion <— with other Publica- 
ions. y 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper's Weekly and the Companion. .......seeeeeee. $4 0 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... oe AO 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion..........0..e005 400 
Lippincott’s Mazazine and the Companion .. 
AR SE GRID COUN 05:0 o'sig's ss scvicessenesensoeees 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion..... 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion....... eoccee 
Ametican Agriculturist and the Companion.......... 
Advance and the Companion, .............. ceccccecee 3S 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ...........0000..4) 
Good Words andthe Companion _—........... ereee 3 OD 
Arthur's Hlome Magazine and the Companion..,...... 285 
New York Observer and the Companion 3 55 
‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion......... biebee wanaed 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Compa 
Christian Era and the Companion... 
llearth and Ilome and the Compani 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companior 
‘The Nursery and the Companion.... 
The Independent and the Companion .. 
‘Lhe subscriber to the Independent 
st one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion.... 
‘the Christian Union and the Companio' 
the pictures offered by the Union....... 











must t 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 

We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above 









Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 
To be given to Subscribers to the Coupanion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who sccure the seventy largest 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1, 
1871, and July 1, 1872. 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Ilunting 


$475 


Cases, cost ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 100 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

each a ‘. £ s = . 50 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of 

each . ‘ . . « : . 60 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of cach 30 
8 Presents in Cash, cach Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

“Launching of the Life Bout,” cost 

of each . re 2 ; r - 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Ilunting 

Cases, cost of each ‘ é . 20 
6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 

cost of each - . 5 . . 
8 Croquet Sets, cost ofcach  . : 2 
G6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 

ries, costofeach . ; : ‘ 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

cost ofeach . : A 3 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for cach new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. ; 


The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An clegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
cclebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This mnakes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
coumry offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names, 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
Subscribers who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WUICI OF THE PREMIUMS 
or ComMMISSIONS they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay h ndsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 


Specimen Corres of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names. 


Sunscriptions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. ‘ 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 50 in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of Two NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one do‘lar each. These terms do not apply to 
Sabbath schools, or to any person who orders a 
—” of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 

ress. 








NO DRUNKENNESS IN CONGRESS. 


This is more than could be asserted once—sad as 
it is to say—and we are giad the curse is put away 
from the forehead and brain of our nation. 


Senator Wilson gave a temperance lecture at Bos- 
ton, the other day, which is worthy of note. He 
said, among other things, that during the last seven- 
teen years he had found that the members who used 
alcohol were invariably the first to be prostrated b 
protracted work. ‘In my experience,” he said, 
“while Chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Lalways found that the men to be relied on 
were the men who drank notatall.””’ Mr. Wilson 
thought that there were fewer drinking men in Con- 
ay now than when he first went to it. ‘Former. 

the night sessions were dreaded on account of the 

ebauchery to which they gave rise. Now about 
one-quarter of the Senators are pledged temperance 
men, and there is not what may be called a hard 
drinker in the Senate at all. The facts are about the 
same in the House of Representatives. Once the 
departments were full of drunken men; now they 


SYMPTOMS 


—Or— 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Nising 
of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, Ileart- 
burn, Distension of the Stomach and Eow- 
els, Headache, 
Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; unless 
checked it surely affects the mind as well 
as body and unfits one for the dutics of 
life in a short time. 

These are all- removed by the use of 
WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA, 


Ccstiveness, Dizziness, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
No. 37 Court Street, opposite Court Tlouse, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1 00 rer Bottve. 15—eow10t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employ ing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of cevenmuch higher cost, and 
are ut least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manuiac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy's Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach cfall. —1ts epecial trade 
mirk is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.”’ 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every 3 arlety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young poopie. 

No watches retailed by the Company. [Tor sale by all 
Jewellers, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


General Agents, 


Sl—ly New York and Boston. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


rt. WISSTILS 

; Patent 
Button-Ilole 

Worker, 

Tatenicd June 27, 
Is7l. So. simple 
that a child can 
Wok a more per= 
fect button- hole 
with jt than the 
Most experienced 
hand can work 
Without it. ‘they 
Se . 
faction, Agents 
wanted every- 
.~ where. Sells at 
tight. Over 100 
[yer eent. 
Sample: 
E Hole Worker and 
Iutton-livie Cut- 
Aicr, with novel 
way of canvassing 
mailed pare 
fo any address on 
Ss ieccipt of 65 cts, 


SSS Address | WE B- 
® 


S STERM'F'G CO, 
Pad Sata, Ce 









Nan‘fac’rs, Anso- 
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An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casn, or, on 
Casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines scnt to any part of New England. YPicasecall 
at our ofice, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*17-1f 323 Washington St., cor. West, boston, Mass. 


EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Cail orsen! fur Circular. 


EARTH CLOSFT COMPANY, 
18—2t 19 Doane Street, Losion, Mass, 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual t inducements to Jiat buyers, 
Their stock is large of the latest styles. Don't forget 


© number. 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 


DN. 8. 8 FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘his book is to make any one their own coc- 
tor. Kemedies are given fur Thirty Diseases, which each 














are the exceptions.” 








more than one thousand miles wide, the inequalities 





publications. 





| relied upon, these are interesting and cheering facts, 


Coming from asource to be | 


person can prepare. 2 
| Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 82-1, 





THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 


MAY 9, 1872. 














THE LITTLE SUBSTITUTE. 

Several years ago, when I was a teacher in a 
school at , | had oceasion to reprove a pu- 
pil for his inattention and disobedience. My 
words failing to produce an impression upon 
him, I was oblized to resort to punishment, and 
accordingly I called him up, and commanded 
him to stand for a quarter of an hour in a cor- 
ner of the school-room. 

As he was going there, alittle boy much youn- 
ger than the guilty one came to me and request- 
ed me to allow him to take the place of the one 
who had offended. This request astonished me 
a good deal, Ilowever, I was not inclined to put 
any question to the child, and contented myself 
with observing to him that, if I granted his re- 
quest, he should pass the whole of the time in 
the corner, and that a quarter of an hour was a 
very long time, when one must spend it in pun- 
ishment. 

These words did not alter his purpose. I then 
pointed out to him the disgrace which attaches 
to a child who undergoes punishment, telling 
him that in the eyes of all the visitors who might 
enter the school, hc would appear an unruly and 
disobedient scholar. He still persevered in his 
resolution, and I allowed him to take his com- 
panion’s place in the corner. 

I was deeply moved, and silently prayed that 
wisdom mizht be given me, in order to draw 
from this incident some instruction which might 
be profitable to the souls of the children who 
were confided to me. 

When the quarter of an hour was expired, I 
released the little boy, and asked him if it was 
his companion who had induced him to take his 
place. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Do you not think that he deserved to be pun- 
ished?” 

“O,” said he, “he deserved it well.” 

“What, then, is the motive which has led you 
to bear this punishment in his place?”’ 

“Sir, it is because I love him.” 

What atouching reply! The other children 
had listened with deep attention to this conver- 
sation. I then called the disobedient boy, and 
ordered him to go in his turn into the corner. 
At these words there was a clamor of protesta- 
tions. A number of little voices cried out at the 
bame time,— 

“O sir, that would not be right! that would 
not be right!” 

“Why would it not be right?” I asked. 
not your schoolfcllow disobeyed ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said one; “but you have allowed 
Joseph to be punished in his place; you should 
not, then, on that account, punish him.” 

My prayer, thought I, was heard; and I con- 
tinued in these words: «“Does what has just 
happened reeall any thing to your minds?” 

“Yes, sir,” said several voices; “it reminds us 
that the Lord Jesus Christ bore the punishment 
for our sins.” ; 

“What name would you give Joseph, now?” 

“That of substitute.” 

“What is a substitute?” 

“One who takes the place of another.’ 

“What place has Jesus taken?” 

“That of sinners,” 

“Joseph has told us that he wished to take 
the place of his schoolfellow, and to be punished 
instead of him, because he loved him. Can you 
tell me why Jesus wished to dic in the place of 
sinners?” 

“It was because Ile loved us.” 

We all felt the force of the illustration, and 
our hearts kindled with gratitude as we repeat- 
ed tozether the words, “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” 





“Tas 


“This was compassion like a God, 
That when the Saviour knew 

The price of pardon was His blood, 
His pity ne’er withdrew. 

*“Then may we in His love confide, 

And know His pardoning grace, 

The vilest sinner’s ne’er denied 
Who truly seeks His face.” 


ow 
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STREET EDUCATION, 

Said a criminal, “I had a good home. It was 
my strect education that ruined me. I used to 
Slip out of the house, and go off with boys in the 
street. In the street I learned to lounge, to 
swear, to smoke and to drink.” 





“A good home” is a common blessing. “I 
uscd to slip out of the house and go with the 
boys in the strect,” he said, and thus “I learned 
to lounge.” Boys whoseck this sort of compan- 
ionship soon learn “to swear, to smoke and to 
drink.” Then “RuIN.” 
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RACE BETWEEN THE CARS AND 
AN ICE BOAT. 

The Hudson River boatmen had fun on the 
ice during the early gales of last March. Their 
ice-boats, or yachts on skates, were in full rig, 
and scooting before the wind in rivalry with cach 
other, and even with locomotives on the railroad 
parallel to the river: 





At half-past four o'clock Monday afternoon, 
the wind still a gale, a captain of one of the ice- 
boats resolved to enter into a race with the Chi- 
cago express train which leaves Poughkeepsie 
for New York at 4.45 P. M. Accordinzly he got 
sail, an | shook out all but one reef in mainsail 
and ji), lashed his colors to the mast, and start 
ed with four persons to stand on the runner 
planks and keep the craft down to her work. 
Arriving at the wharf, he beat off and on, wait- 
ing for the train to make its appearance, as when 
it passes the point mentioned it is under full 
headway. <A puff of smoke and the sharp clang 
of the engine-bell told him his rival was at hand. 
The boat was not a hundred feet from the train, 
and the faces of the passenvers filled the windows, 
Gently the helm of the Jail was put down, the 
boat answering it promptly as she wore away, 

Then followed one of the finest races ever wit- 
nessed, While the Zell was getting in position, 
the train shot some distance ahead, but the vic- 
tory of the iron horse was but of short duration, 
The ice-boat gained and gained perceptibly, 
Every cord was taut, and the sails were crowded 
with wind. 

She swept over the ice like a tornado. The 
last car of the train was reached, then the next 
and the next, until the boat was abreast of the 
train. 

On the cars, windows were shoved up, hand- 
kerchiefs and hats were waved, and though the 
train did no more than hold its own, the engineer 
lifted the whistle valve and sent forth a shrill 
scream of defiance. 

At that moment a tremendous flaw of wind 
struck the ice-hoat. She lifted, and reeled, and 
stayzered like adrunken man; butit was only 
for a second, for as soon as the forward runners 
struck the ice again the Ff// passed car after car 
on the train, and then lapped the engine, and, 
despite the powers of the locomotive, dashed 
ahead of the entire train, the men on the runner 
planks waving their hats with one hand, and 
holding on to the shrouds with death-grip with 
the other. 

For two miles did the winged racer lead, when 
she was put about on the home track, and as the 
train passed the boat azain, the passengers 
cheered from the car windows, and were cheered 
at by the ice-boatmen, while the locomotive gave 
a sulky whistle, and the great race was over. 
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ANCHORING TO A WHALE, 

There is a good story in “Sinbad the Sailor” 
of a ship’s crew landing on a whale’s back, and 
thinking it »n island; till the whale, not relish- 
ing the fire they had kindled, sunk under water, 
and gave themacold bath. Capt. John Evitt, 
of the fishing schooner Charles II. Price, of Sa- 
lem, Mass., repeats a singular story of the same 
kind: 


The schooner was at anchor on Grand Bank, 
with two hundred fathoms of hemp cable out, 
and about ready to start for home, having taken 
about fifteen pounds halibut. The cook threw 
over a line to cateh a fish for dinner, and having 
caught one, threw the line over again, and found 
it tended aft ata remarkable rate. Thinking it 
strange, he called from the eabin the eaptain, 
who came on deck, went forward, and found the 
vessel going aliead at about five knots speed, but 
could not account for it. He ordered all hands 
called, and they hove in the cable to within about 
thirty fathoms, when they discovered that their 
anchor had got hooked to a large whale, which 
they had before scen at some distance, 

The whale ran with the schooner some little 
time longer. The crew weather-bitted the cable, 
and in a short time the whale sounded, broke 
the anchor, and carried away with him a good 
part of it. The black skin is to be seen on the 
vable, where it chafed on the whale. The ring 
and a small piece of the anchor were all that was 
left attached to the cable; the flukes are gone, 
and are supposed to have somehow become at- 
tached to the body of the whale. 








JAPANESE CARPENTERS. 

The Japanese are coming over to this country 
to study and copy American improvements. It 
is quite likely we may learn something from 
them also, as the following paragraphs suggest: 


The Japanese carpenters are ingenious work- 
men, and their work is done with marvellous 
neatness. A curious feature of their houses is 
that they do not contain a nail, all the joints 
and timbers being dovetailed together by many 
inzenious devices; and the whole work, even to 
the rafters, is as smooth as if it had been polished 
down with sandpaper. 

And the Japanese are a neat people, for they 
use no paint to hide anv blemish of construction 
or ornamentation, no filizree work, or plaster of 
Paris gewzaws, but every stick in the building 
is exposed. Every morning, as reularly as she 
cooks the breakfast or sweeps the floor, the Jap- 


whole interior of the dwelling, leaving no part 
untouched, and ne stain or dirt spot to mar its 
cleanly appearance, ‘ 

Then the Japanese do not come into the house 
with muddy boots, after the styie of the Amcri- 
ean sovereign; but, having covered the floor with 
neat matting, always remove the dirty sandals 
before stepping upon it. The Japanese carpen- 
ter works toward him; that is, instead of shov- 
ing a plane upon the board at arm’s length, he 
pulls it toward him; and he cuts, saws and chops 
in the same way. 

His saws are fixed in handles like a butcher’s 
cleaver, and the teeth slant or rake toward the 
handle. The planes are constructed like ours, 
but the wooden portion is very thin and wikie. 
The adze is fastened to the end of a hooped stick, 
like the handle of one of the crooked canes worn 
on the arm in our streets; and although their 
tools are different from ours, yet it cannot be 
said that they are awkward in appearance, or 
awkwardly handled. 
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THE FROZEN CREW. 


The following beautiful poem was written by Miss 
Mary B. Dodge, a sister of the well-known author- 
ess, Gail Hamilton: 


Near by the light-house, whose lamp is lit 

By a brand from the sun which is firing it, 
Doubling the gleams from the west that quiver, 
A crystal ship lies out on the river. 
Frost-woven sheets to the wind are furled ; 
Frost-bound the streamer on topmast curled; 
Reef-band and mainsail are frozen stark— 

A shimmering spectre, the frozen bark! 
Smooth cordage of ice was spun last night 
By the breath of the storm in its mystic might; 
Chill was its touch, that chilled the men, 
Who strove to lower the sails again; 

But it conquered them all in its silver snare, 
And fashioned a shroud for the bravest there! 
Only a day from the harbor bar 

Had the canvas filled for its port afar; 

Only a day of breezes brave 

Had challenged the bark to mount the wave; 
Only a day of quickened life, 

As the air with its pulses of health was rife, 
Had this ship, with its store of golden corn, 
Over the gladdened sea been borne, 

When feathery flakes began to fall, 

And the King of the storm outspake, to call 
To his aid the help of wind and sleet— 
Furies that came on hurrying feet, 

And blinded the men, and clouded the air 
With a wonder that ever is wondrous fair; 

A on that a siren might weave in hate, 

To lure her victim to helpless fate, 

Yet never so mockingly cruel as when 

One, the most fearless among the men, 
Sprang to the top with heart to dare, 

And was frozen stiff to the cross-tree there! 
Long the battle with wind and hail; 

One by one the stout hearts quail; 

One by one they are frost-numbed all— 

The gallant crew in their icy thrall! 

Breaks the morning in smiles once more; 
Turned is the weird ship back to shore; 
Slowly it ploughs the sea-slush through— 
The ghostly ship, with its silent crew— 

Till out from the light-house succor comes, 
And the men are borne to sorrowing homes; 
Some to yield to an endless night, 

Blind to the blessing of cheerful light; 

Some to suffer a torturing pain, 

As the sealed life-curreut is loosed again, . 
Or to cry, in the fever of “ene are 4 breath, 
To the man aloft who is dumb with Death— 
While the mute ship lies, a epee sight, 
Clad in its vestments of shining white, 
Unwarmed by the flames from the west which dip 
To kindle the hold of the crystal ship, 
And halo the head of the sleeping man 
Who froze at his post when the storm began. 


———_——_~@ 


LONG, LONG AGO. 

A contented heart is better than great riches. 
Many a wealthy man looks back to hours in his 
early life when he was far happier than now. A 
millionaire gives a leaf from his own experience: 
T’'ll tell you when was the happiest hour of my 
life. Atthe age of one-and-twenty I had saved 
up eight hundred dollars. I was earning five 
hundred dollars a year, and my father did not 
take it from me, only requiring that I should 
pay for my board. 
At the age of twenty-two I had secured a pret- 
ty cotiage, just outside of the city. Iwas able 
to pay two-thirds of the value down, and also to 
furnish it respectably. Iwas married on Sun- 
day—a Sunday in June—at my father’s house. 
My wife had come to me poor in purse, but rich 
in the wealth of her womanhood. The Sabbath 
and the Sabbath night we passed beneath my 
father’s roof, and on Monday morning I went to 
my work, leaving my mother and sisters to help 
in preparing my home. 
On Monday evening, when the labors of the 
day were done, I went not to the paternal shel- 
ter, asin the past, but to my own house—my 
own HOME. The holy atmosphere of that hour 
seems to surround me even now in my memory. 
I opened the door of my cottage and entered. I 
laid my hat upon the little stand in the hall, and 
passed on to the kitchen—our kitchen and din- 
ing-room were all in one then. I pushed open 
the kitchen door. The table was set against the 


wall; the evening meal was ready, prepared by 
the hands of her who had come to be my help- 


clasp the waiting anzel to my bosom, tlius show- 
ine to her the eestatie burden of my heart. 

The years have passed, long, lone years, and 
wealth has flowed in upon me, andIam honored 
and envied; but, as true as heaven, I would sive 
it all, every dollar, for the joy of the hour of 
that June evening in the long, long ago! 





A MAN SWEPT OVER NIAGARA 
FALLS. 

Mr. Howell has written a fine poem describing 
the scene and incidents of the sad fatality which 
made so much excitement at Niagara Falls on 
the 19th of July, 1853. The poem is too long to 
print in the Companion, but the facts of the story 
are these: 


Aman was discovered on a loz in the rapids, 
midway between the main shore and Bath Island, 
and about thirty rods below the bridge which 
leads to the toll-gate on theisland. The rock 
against which the log had lodzed ean be seen 
from the bridge or from the bank. The cireum- 
stances, as near as are known, of the way he got 
there, are these: 
This man, Avery, and another man, being in 
the employ of Mr. Brown, boating sand above 
the Falls about two miles, got into a boat at ten 
o’clock at night to take a pleasure sail. The 
next morning Mr. Avery was discovered on the 
log above mentioned, which being reported, called 
thousands of people to see the unfortunate man, 
and to do what they could to rescue him 
In the first place a small boat was Iet down; 
but it filled with water and sunk before it reached 
him. By this time a life-boat from Buffalo had 
reached the spot, and was lowered into the 
stream, which reached the log he was on, passed 
by above it, capsized and sunk, which was tlic 
last of that. 
Next, 2 small boat was Iet down, and reached 
the spot all right, but the rope got entanzled 
under the log, and could not be got loose; so 
that bout was uscless. 
Another pkin was tried; a raft was Iet down 
to him all right, and he got onit, and the raft 
was moved toward Bath Island as far as it could 
be, but the ropes soon got entangled in the rocks, 
and the raft stuck fast. 
Then another boat was let down to him to 
take him from the raft; but, as the boat reached 
the raft, the water dashed the boat against the 
bow of the raft, which gave it a sudden jog; and 
Avery, not using the means that were prepared 
for his safety, viz., ropes for him to hold on to, 
or tie himself with, stood erect on the stern of 
the raft, and as the boat struck, he fell off back- 
ward, and the rapid water carricd him over the 
Falls, at about six o’clock, P. M., at which time 
the crowd (being about three thousand in num- 
ber) left the spot with slow and solemn steps for 
their homes. It was an awful scene. 
8 -—- 

A BLACK STORY. 
We never saw a page or paragraph with more 
blacking in it than this tale of the two boot- 
blacks. Asan clocution exercise, you will find 
it cqual to “Theophilus Thistle, the thistle sift- 
er:” 
During a sli¢ht lull in business the other day 
two little boothlacks, one white and one black, 
were standing on a corner doing nothing, when 
the white bootblack agreed to black the black 
bootblack’s boots. 

The black bootblack was of course willing to 
have his boots blacked by his fellow-bootblack, 
and the bootblack who had agreed to black the 
black bootblack’s boots went to work. 

When the bootblack had blacked one of the 
black bootblack’s boots till it shone in a manner 
that would make anv bootblack proud, this boot- 
black who had agreed to black the black boo‘ 
black’s boots, refused to black the other boot of 
the black bootblack, until the black beotblack, 
who had consented to have the white bootblack 
black his boots, should add five cents to the 
amount the white bootblack had made blacking 
other men’s boots. 

This the bootblack whose one boot had been 
blacked refused to do, saving that it was good 
enough for a black bootblack to have one boot 
blacked, and he didw’t care whether the boot 
that the bootblack hadu’t blacked was blacked 
or not. 

This made the bootblack who had blacked the 
black bootblack’s boot as angry as a boothlack 
often gets, and he vented his wrath by spitting 
upon the blacked boot of the black bootblack. 

This roused the latent passions of the black 
hootblack, and he proceeded to boot the white 
bootblack with the boot which the white boot- 
black had blacked. A fight then followed. The 
fraternity of bootblacks afterward convened, 
and denouneed the action of the white and black 
bootblack-as one of tlre Llackest in the pages of 
bootblack history. 
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COULDN’T MAKE HER HEAR. 
The bewildered man who talked, and smiled, 
and bowed to his double in the big lookins- 
glass could hardly have been more mortified on 
discovering his mistake than was this Ohio 
statesman. 


A certain “Buckeye” paper relates that recent 
ly a member of the State Legislature, on taking 
the cars to return to Columbus, spicd a seat on- 
ly partly filled by a well-dressed lady. Hie at 
once marched to the seat, and, in his most win- 
ning way, asked if he might trouble the lady so 
much as to occupy a part of the seat. 

The lady, seeing a man near her, answered the 
question by moving over, and down sat the gen- 














anese housewile takes a wet cloth and scours the 


T tried to speak, and could not, 


meet in deed, as well as in name; and by the ta- 
ble, with a throbbing, expectant look upon her 
lovely and loving face, stood my wile. 

I could only 


tleman. 

The gentleman found the lady possessed of 8 
| comely face, and at once commenced 4 conver- 
| sation with her. Le talked of woman’s wrollgss 
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and, without asking her opinion, kept on talk- 
ing about this, that and the other, at such a rate 
of speed as to give the lady no chance to reply, 
even if she had desired to reply. 

After talking for some time he looked toward 
the lady, and was surprised to notice that she 
was not paying theslightest attention to his con- 
versation, but was gazing abstractedly out of 
the car window. 

The member didn’t like this state of affairs, 
and was silent fora moment; but after repeat- 
ing something about wasting sweetness on des- 
ert air, began his conversation again, and final- 
ly asked a leading question in an ordinary tone. 

The lady did not answer, Oho! thought the 
Solon, the lady is hard of hearing. He repeat- 
ed his question in a sonorous voice, and still no 
answer. Thinking he had offended the lady in 
some way, he bezan to apolozize, and kept it up 
until some one occupyins a seat in front of him, 
who had been a silent observer of the scence, in- 
terrupted the apologizer by saying,— 

“Excuse me, sir, but that lady you have heen 
talking to so earnestly for some time past is 
des f and dumb, and hes been so since her birth.’ 

This thing leaked out, and on the member’s 
appearing in his seat next day, some one pro- 
posed that he should be added to the committee 
on deaf and dumb asylums. 


4 
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A MONKEY DETECTIVE. 
Policemen find themselves baffled in discov- 
ering the authors of many scerct murders. If 
they were assisted by monkey ingenuity, they 
might be more successful. A monkey in India 
proved himself a first-rate detective: 


A travelling merchant of considerable wealth 
was making a journey through the woods, with 
a considerable amount of moncy and jewels, be- 
ing attended by his pet. While on his way he 
was robbed, murdered and thrown into a dry 
well. The terrified monkey watched the affair 
from a tree, being protected from observation 
by the foliage. When the raffians had departed 
he came down, went to the nearest house, where 
he suceceded by signs in inducing the inmates 
to follow him. Tle led them first to the well, 
where the body of his master was found, and 
then to the spot of freshly dug earth where the 
jewels were buried. After that he went to a 
bazaarin Madras, where he discovered one of the 
murderers, Whom he bit on the lez. Soon he 
found the other murderers, whom he treated in 
asimilar way. Believing that their crime had 
been detected, or that some of the party had 
given information, thev each, in turn, acknowl- 
edged their guilt, and at last accounts were 
awaiting trial. 
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SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 
**Pullyhaully.”’ 

This is an athletic sport. It was popularin ancient 
Greece, and, like many simple boys’ games, has re- 
tained its popularity to the present time. Two par- 
ties of boys are chosen on different sides by lots. 
One party takes hold of one end of a strong rope, 
and the other party of the otherend. A mark being 
made midway between the parties, each tries to pull 
the other over it, and those who are so pulled over 
lose the game. 

In this game, two leaders should be appointed, 
who must calculate the powers of their own side, and 
concert plans accordingly. The leader of either side 
should have a code of signals, in order to communi- 
cate with his own friends, that he may direct them 
when to stop, when to slacken, and when to pull 
hard. 

A side with a good leader will often vanquish a 
much superior force which has no commander to di- 
rectit. When the enemy becomes weary with hard 
pulling, a unanimous tug will often bring them up- 
right while they are off their guard, and once moved, 
the victory is easily gained. No knots are to be al- 
lowed in the rope, nor is the game considered to be 
won unless the entire side has been dragged over the 
line. j 

Two to One. 

This is an athletic sport for girls, popular in the 
spring-time. It is a graceful sport in skilful hands, 
but one in which success is gained by practice. 

It is played with a common gkipping-rope. The 
practised skipper increases the rapidity of her move- 
ments, swinging the rope so quickly, and with such 
precision, that it passes under her feet twice when 
she is making asingleskip. Being successful in this, 
she is soon able to pass the rope three times at a sin- 
gle leap, which gives her a fairy-like appearance, the 
grace and beauty of which will be much admired by 
her companions. 

These two games involve very vigorous exercise, 
and may lead to a reaction if overplayed. They 
should be increased in point of time gradually, and 
ought never to be followed by a sudden rest on the 
ground, nor iu a current of cool air. 
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WANTED MOIS LITTLE MASTER, 
The other day, a fine Newfoundland dog walked 
into the school-house on Poplar Street, Boston, en- 
tered one of the dressing-rooms of the pupils, took 
down the cap and coat of his young master, and then 
fave an inquiring look at the children, among whom 
he failed to see the owner of the capandcoat. Walk- 
ing into another school-room on the same floor, he 
found the object of his search, and went up and affec- 





tionately kissed him. This is a true story, says the 


Boston Jerald. 





Grorce Locknart Rives, an American, stands 
fifth in this year’s graduating class at Cambridge 
hiversity, in England. There were forty-five con- 
testants in the class, of whom the son of Charlcs 








THE SLEEPY BOY. 
I know a little boy; 
And I've often heard it said, 
That he never was so tired 
That he wished to go to bed. 
Though he scarcely can hold up 
His drowsy little head, 
Yet this very foolish little boy 
Cannot bear to go to bed. 


When the big golden sun 
Has lain down to sleep; 
When the lambs every one 
Are lying by the sheep; 
When underneath its wing 
Every chick tucks its head— 
Still this odd little boy 
Does not like to go to bed. 


Primroses and daisies 
Have shut their bright eyes; 
Grasshoppers and crickets 
Are singing lullabies; 
The fireflies have lighted 
Their lamps bright and yellow; 
And I’m sure it’s dreaming-time 
For this sleepy little fellow. 


The houseless little child 

Who has no place to sleep; 
Who on the ground must lie, 

Or in some doorway creep; 
O’er whom no clean white sheet, 

No blanket soft is spread— 
How happy would he be 

If he could go to bed! 


But with a pretty nest 

All soft, and warm, and white, 
That’s waiting for this boy 

When it’s time to say ‘‘Good-night!” 
With mamma’s loving kiss 

And hand upon his hvead— 
How strange a sleepy bey 

Should not like to go to bed! 


— 


For the Companion. 


MY GOLDEN ROBINS, 

















Shall I tell you an “honestly, truly’ story of 
two dear little golden robins? Perhaps you are 
acquainted with some of their relatives, and call 
them Baltimore orioles, or “fire-hang birds.”’ 

This little pair that I shall tell you of, kept 
house for two summers in the swinging branch- 
es of a young maple, that grew just at the foot 
of the terrace, in front of the house, at the cor- 
ner farthest removed from the living room of the 
family; for they were shy little things, and I was 
compelled to steal-along very quictly when I 
would watch them. : 

First, they wove a little nest justlike a pocket, 
and hung it on one of the lower branches. 

And a charming little cradle it was, with the 
winds to rock it and to sing a lullaby in the very 
same breath! 

What a fluttering and twittering there was 
over the work! so many little plans, and so 
much advice to give and take;—that was what I 
thought as Tlay on the grass to watch them. 
But in a few days all was quiet, and stretching 
up that I might take a peep in the funny nest, ! 
suw—what do you think?—four of the dearest 
little brown eggs. 

Day by day I peeped into the nest, though the 
mother bird scolded me soundly every time, just 
flying a little distance away that she might 
watch me. Such a bird mystery was contained 
in those little shells! I thought of them every 
hour in the day, and gazed in delight when I 
saw the first downy nestling, the first and only 
one, for though the mother sat patiently, no oth- 
er came to cheer her, and so, like fond parents, 
the pair lavished all their love and care on him, 
and he rewarded them by growing just as fast 
as ever he could, principally to the mouth, I 
thought; for when he opened his yellow bill, 
saying, “More! more!” the huge cavity seemed 
to swallow up all the rest of him. 

By-and-by he grew a few feathers, and looked 





Dickens was the twenty-ninth. 


ture, you know, a make-fun bird; but his papa 
and mamma did not seem to think that way, but 
were excessively proud of him. 

About this time there came upon the happy 
family a sad calamity. 

Auntie, working by the window, heard a great 
commotion out of doors, an’ looking, saw the 
golden robin, the male bird, flying over the house, 
and behind him a pair of swallows; soon lie re- 
turned and led some robins; again and again he 
flew by with pairs of all kinds of birds, and last 
of alla pair of kingbirds—all uttering cries of 
distress, and going in the direction of the nest. 

She ran to the front of the house, where in 
the very top of the maple sat the mother bird, 
chanting one steady, mournful cry, and round 
and round the tree in circles slowly sailed all 
sorts and sizes of birds~sparrows, swallows, 
robins and even bluejays, the kingbirds leading, 
and the eyes of all set on some horrible object. 
Auntie glanced at the tree, where, coiled round 
the slender trunk, with his head in the nest, was 
the “fell destroyer,” a huge milk adder, 

Poor little robin! Their only beloved little 
one! No wonder the mother sat horrificd, and 
the father fluttered in anguish, asking help of all 
his neighbor birds, at last secking their lordly 
enemies, the kingbirds. Surely, since they could 
conquer all other birds, they could do something 
for the unhappy family. 

But alas! what could.a pair of birds do, or 
even twenty-five pairs (for there were as many 
as that collected) against the fearful enemy, the 
crafty, slimy snake? 

Auntie took it all in at a glance, and ran to 
the kitchen for a pair of tongs. As soon as she 
returned, the birds hushed instantly, all but the 
mother bird. How could she be calm when her 
little one was yet in danger? 

But the other birds seemed to understand, and 
watched most earnestly, while she beat and bat- 
tered the reptile; but I am sorry to add, help 
came too late, for the nestling was dead, and 
worse yet, his murderer, the terrible adder, es- 
caped through the long grass. 

Pair by pair the flock dispersed, and the poor 
little creatures mourned their dead alone, croon- 
ing and flying about, fitfully, all the day long. 
Now what do you think, that they gave up 
life and pined away? that they left the scene of 
their trouble to remember it no more? No! but 
the very next day plucked up courage, and 
showed what brave, wise hearts even birds may 
have, by pulling their little cot to picces, fibre 
by fibre, and moving it to another small maple, 
exactly in front of the sitting-room, thus show- 
ing their faith in their protectress. 

There they were blessed with four birdlings. 
They returned for two years, and reared several 
happy familics. 

All thig is true that I have told you, and who 
shall say that birds do not think; that their 
‘“‘canny, knowing eyes” may not be a true index 
of something brighter within? 


~~ 
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OLD RHYME ABOUT BIRTHDAYS. 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

And Thursday’s child has far to vo; 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday’s child works hard for its living; 
But the child thatis born on the Sabbath day, 
Is blithe and bonny, good and gay. 








, 


A LOWER KEY. 

“T want to be an angel,’’ Bobby kept singing 
at the top of his voice, except when he was teas- 
ing the cat, spilling his milk, contradicting 
Bridget, or making mud-pies; ‘‘I want to be an 
angel, and with the angels stand.” 

“That is all well and good when the time 
comes,” cried Bridget, at last, quite out of tem- 
per; “‘but before you get to be an angel, Bobby, 
you must just want to be a good boy. Good 
children is the stuff angels are made of; mind 
that, sir. Put it this way, ‘I want to be a good 
hoy, and with the good boys stand.’ Then folks 
can know how much you mean it.” 

Bobby did not like Bridget’s view of the case, 
so he made up a lip and walked off. 











REMEDY FOR PAINFUL WOUNDS. 


The Country Gentleman says: Take a shovel 
with burning coals, sprinkle upon them common 
brown sugar, and hold the wounded part in the 
smoke. In a few minutes the pain will be 
allayed, and recovery proceeds rapidly. Arusty 
nail made a bad wound in the bottom of my 


foot. The pain and nervous irritation were se- 
vere. They were removed by holding it in the 


smoke for fifteen minutes, and I was able to re- 
sume my reading. We have often recommended 
it to others with like results. One of my men 
had a finger nail torn out. It became very pain- 
ful, as was to have been expected. Held in su- 
gar smoke for twenty minutes the pain ceased, 





exactly like a comic picture of a robin; a cariea- 











and it promises speedy recovery. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 

CURIOUS CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in weighing, but not in way. 
My second is in sleighing, but not in slay, 
My third is in sailor, but not in sale. 
My fourth is in jailer, but not in gaol, 
My ji/th is in rougher, but not in ruff. 
My sizth is in tougher, but not in tough. 
My seventh is in sower, but not in so, 
My eighth is in roar, but not in row. 
My ninth isin Paris, but not in pear. 
My fenth is in heiress, but not in air. 
My e/eventh is in buying, but not in by. 
My tie/fvh is in dying, but not in die. 
My thirfeenth is in wilting, but not in wilt. 
My fourteenth is in quilting, but not in quilt, 
My fifteenth isin dragon, but not in drag. 
My sixteenth is in wagon, but not in wag. 
My whole is a most illustrious name 
High on the list of earthly fame. - 

w- WL 


2. 
REBUS. 





The small boy's aspiration. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Part of a ship. To exhale. 
A girl’s name. Tardy. NEtiie. 
4. 
ANOTHER. 


A flo: 


at. An insect. 
Strong and willing. 


A drop of water. 
OUSIN ARTHUR, 
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RIDDLE, 
On this earth I came to stay 
Before Adam’s natal day. 
When fern and brake from lowly bed 
Beheld the royal sun o’erhead, 
Slowly fading from their view, 
I behind them lengthened grew. 


Once a horse, well known to all 
Who their history can recall, 
Though he saw no cause for dread 
In the dying an4 the dead, 
Feared me, lying on the ground, 
Till his master turned liim round. 


By the swan on Mary's Lake, 

Where comes the decr his thirst to slake; 
On the mossy bank I'm seen, 

Likea guard alert angl keen, 

If the silver moon but shine, 

As a torch in hand Divine. 


Often T am cause of mirth 

To children gathered round the hearth, 
When grandpapa near the light 

Reads his paper full in sight, 

And behind him I appear, 

Then the children, seeing, cheer. 


Ask the rogue and he will tell, 

When creeping homeward through the dell, 
How least expected I appear, 

Awakening in him sudden fear. 

—— tis spoil, away he goes, 

And I with him, just as close. 


Now, little ones, pray guess my name; 
Soothe the horse well-known to fame; 
Read the riddle for the swan; 

Let light on grandpa’s visage dawn; 
But let the rogue run on apace, 

For J cannot win the race. 





Conundrums. 


What musical instrument can one see in a slow 
boiling pot? A du!l simmer. 

When is a house divided against itself? When it 
is broken into. 

Why are jokes like nuts? Because the drier they 
are, the better they crack. 

When is a lot of corn like a corner lot? Whenit’s 
ground. 

Why is milk like the treadmill? Because it 
strengthens the calves. 

Why did Gen. Sherman show more gallantry than 
any officer in the Western army? Because he 
marched three hundred miles through the enemy’s 
country to save Anna (Savannah). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Desk, Echo, Shot, Kosh (see ‘‘Worcester’s Un- 
abridged’’). 

2. William. 

8. Coal and iron abound in Pennsylvania. 

4. The Wind. 

5. Guatemala, Rochefort, Edinburgh, Elsinore, 
Champlain, Euphrates. Greece, ATHENS. 

6. Cedar, Elm, Maple, Ash, Pine, Poplar. 

7. Newfoundland, 
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WASHINGTON’S DOG. 

Washington once gave his favorite dog a sore fright, 
from which the animal never recovered. He was 
out hunting in the Virginia forests, accompanied by 
his favorite hound, Governor. A heavy storm of 
rain and mist coming up, he lost his way, his powder 
was rendered useless, and, to add to the perils and 
inconvenience of his situation, he found that he had 
not his pocket compass with him. In this sorry 
plight he wandered in circles, as people do who are 
lost in the bush; wet, hungry, for he had no food 
save wild berries. 

Ile was almost exhausted, when a happy thought 
occurred to him. Tying his pocket-flask and his 
powder-flask to his dog's tail, he fastened his long 
sash around the animal's neck, holding one end in 
his hand. Then he gave the animal a tremendous 
kick. 

The animal was so completely surprised at this 
treatment that he stood, for a moment, paralyzed; 
then, wheelirg about, he struck a bee line for home. 
It isacurious but undoubted fact that any sudden 
alarm or attack will quicken a dog’s perceptive fac- 
ulties, render more subtie his scent and powerful his 
memory, and induce him, like Marco Bozarris, to 
strike for his home. 

So the dog fled, and Washington followed desper- 
ately, over stumps, through bogs, into briers, until, 
finaily, the sash gave way. With one tremendous 
ye!l Washington scared still further the frantic ani- 
mal; the terrible banging and clattering of the flasks 
at his heels added to his speed, and in a moment he 
was out of sight. 

After a hearty laugh at the incident, Washington 
leisurely marched in the direction the dog had taken. 
It was easy to do so by observing the mossy side of 
the trees, the direction of the longer branches, and 
other signs with which an experienced hunter is ac- 
quainted. It was not long, therefore, before he 
reached a clearing and was once more in safety. 
But, he adds, the dog, once faithfully attached to 
him, could not to the day of his death endure his 
voice without relapsing into an agony of terror. 








— 
HONOR THAT CAME TOO LATE, 

A distinguished man lay on his death-bed, when a 
great mark of distinction and honor was brought to 
him. Turning a cold glance on the treasure he would 
once have clutched with an eager grasp, he said, with 
asigh, “Alas! this isa very fine thing in this coun- 
try; but Lam going toa country where it will be of 
no use to me.”” Sir Ilenry Havelock’s baronetcy did 
not reach him before his death, but he was a man 
whom titles could not make nobler or happier, and 
it mattered little to him whether the honor came 
late or early. Not so with Gen. Neil, the closing 
scene of whose life is a sad instance of the worthless- 
ness of human rank and the tardiness of human re- 
wards, 
Ilis life-long dream had been to obtain the little 
baton and ribbon of marshal of France. He could 
not sleep after seeing it conferred on McMahon asa 
reward of valor in the battle of Magenta. Before 
the next engagement he told his friends that this 
time he would win the prize he so much coveted. 
The conflict was over, and they sought him auxious- 
ly upon the gory field. They found him almost 
erushed beneath his war-horse, and the practised 
eye of the surgeon told him that life wou'd soon be 
over. Word was sent to the Emperor, who quickly 
arrived, and taking from his own breast the badge 
of the marshal of France, he placed it above the 
heart of his faithful follower. The life-long dream 


4) 


and gratitude he threw his arms about the neck of 
his sovereign; the next instaut he fell back in the 
embrace of King Death. 
csmnniaieeailpnmasentim 
A GENEROUS FIREMAN. 
The New York Times of a recent date has the fol- 
lowing, dated at Batavia, N. Y.: 


An express train was approaching this place, go- 
ing at a high rate of speed, when the locomotive 
struck a broken rail, and was thrown down an em- 
bankment some twenty feet high. The engineer, 
Henry Backus, is a cripple, having lost his leg by a 
railroad accident some years ago, the lost we ke A 
being replaced by an artificial limb. His fireman, 
named Heron, when the locomotive left the rail, 
comprehended the peril of their situation, and know- 
ing that his crippled engineer stood a poor chance of 
jumping from the engine with safety, he took him up 
in his arms and pitched him several feet out of the 
cab into a snow-drift. He then jumped from the en- 
gine himself, and escaped with a few scratches, al- 
though the next instant the locomotive was dashed 
to pieces at the foot of the hill. The action of the 
fireman was as quick as thought. The engineer es- 
caped without a scratch. 


———_2>—____ 


NOT AFRAID TO DO IIS DUTY. 


Here is a good example of firm principle in a noble 
heathen: 


The Emperor Vespasian commanded a certain Sen- 
ator not to appear at the Senate, or if he did come, 
not to say any thing the Emperor would not approve. 
To this the Senator bravely replied that, as he was 
a Senator, it was fit he A tee A appear at the Senate; 
and if, being there, he was required to give his ad- 
vice, he must speak freely what his conscience com- 
manded him. 
“Then you shall die!” said the’enraged ruler. 
“1 have never professed to be immortal,” was the 
pac “Do what you will, and I will do what I 
ought. It is in your power to put me to death un- 
justly, and in my power to die consistently.” 


a a a 
A RICH-POOR GLUTTON. 


The fools of appetite are not all drinking fools. 
The following gives us a specimen of the miserable 
class of beings who waste life in gormandizing: 
Perhaps there never was a greater epicure in pri- 
vate life than one Mr. Rolstone, of London, who in 
ten years literally ate up a fortune of 150,000 pounds 
sterling. He not only traversed all Europe for the 
sole purpose of gratifying his appetite, but he had 
agents in China, Mexico and Canada to supply him 
with the rarest delicacies. A sing!e dish sometimes 
cost him fifty pounds sterling. Finally, his fortune 
was reduced toasingle guinea. With this he bought 
a woodcock, which he had served up in the highest 
style of culinary art. After resting two hours, he 
jumped into the Thames from Westminster Bridge. 


——_ —>—___— 


A NEW OBJECTION TO RAILROADS, 
The little evils foreboded by narrow minds out of 
a great public good, and which seem so big to them, 
are sometimes funny specimens of invention and 
originality. Says Hearth and Home: 
We once knew a man who opposed the location of 
arailroud depot on one corner of his farm for the 
reason that its presence would soon make his land 
so valuable that he could not pay the taxes; but it 
has been reserved for Canada to cap the climax in 
the way of objectors to railways. A Dominion M. 
P. made aspeech in Parliament, not long since, in 
which he protested against each and every proposed 
line of rails, on the ground that the locomotives would 
frighten the cows, and so impair the quality of their 
milk!” . 
a 

PRESENCE OF MIND. 
In the Spring of 1868, in Johnson county, Kan., 
the following incident occurred: Charley D., then 
eleven years of age, was sent a short distance upon 
anerrand. Playfully hopping along, he set one bare 
heel upon the head afa rattlesnake. Afraid to jump 
off for fear the snake would bite him, he had the 
presence of mind and nerve to hold it with the foot 
that was on its head, and ki!l it with the other. In 
afew minutes he came back to his friends holding 
the snake by the tail, and said, laughing, “Pretty 
little fellow; I've got him.” 








a 
LIFT, 


Lift a little! lift a little! 
Many they who need thine aid; 
Many lying’ on the roadside, 
’Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 
Pass not by, like priest and Levite, 
Heedless of thy fellow-man, 
But, with heart and arms extended, 
Be the Good Samaritan. 
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temper in her best clothes. 
fled then, 


first two letters of which signify a man, the first 
three a woman, the first four a great man, the whole 
a great woman ?— Heroine. 


A SACRAMENTO PocToR has hung out a shingle 
which reads as follows: “Dr. Young Can Sing; 
Chinese Doctor.” It is not known whether the Mon- 
golian pil'-maker’s musical abilities bear out the 
promise of his name or not, 


On THE FARM of Cyrus G. Smith, of Newmarket, 
N. 1L., are a white oak, fifty feet tall, and a hemlock, 
ten feet less, the butts of which seem to be united, 
one or two feetup. Further up, a limb of the oak 
grows through the hemlock, and then the hemlock 
through the oak, beating the Siamese twins by long 


odds. 
Don’t kill the toads, 
Which travel the roads, 
To catch the bugs, 
And eat the slugs. 


“Wuat in the world wi'l become of these Chicago 
people?” said Mrs. Snubbius, glancing over her 
morning paper. “Why, they have not even recov- 
ered their health yet, not one of ’em.” 

“Not recovered their health? What do you mean?” 
quoth her astonished partner, 

“Mean?” she returned; “have not the reports in 
the papers every morning since the fire been headed, 





was realized, and with a ingle throb of exultant joy 


ing 


QUEEN ELIZABETH always displayed her worst 
She was dreadfully ruj- 


Wrat worn is thatin the English language the 


NeRvVorsNEss, and all derangements of the nervous sys- | 
tem, are usually connected with a diseased condition of | 
the blood. Debility is a frequent accompaniment. The | 
first thing to be done is to improve the condition of the | 
blood. This is accomplished by taking Vegetine. Itisa! ff 
nerve medicine, and possesses a controlling power over 
the nervous system. Com. 











BzAca STREET. 


Some of our streets so narrow are 

There’s scarecly room to travel there; 

So LBoston.takes an honest pride 

In making them more straight and wide. 
Beach Strect will through this process go, 
Which is too narrow now, you know, 
hat Bovs may get to Fenno’s Store 
With greater ease than heretofore, 

Then with “a rush” they will flock there, 
To purchase ‘Clothes’ for summer wear, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corer of Leach and Washington Street. 


ARBERS£.—Ilonest and intellig 
LBurnett’s Coceaine. 


425 Tlorse and carriage furnished. 
oD. paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred. Me. 
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Expenses 
Pr 4t 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Send stamp 
for circular, C. M.DALION, Lowell, Mass. 17-4t 





ZESAR covered his bald head and grey hair witha 
laurel crown. er’s air Vigor covers gre 
heads with the still mure weleume locks of youth. 19-2 


ENT, GOODNOW & CO., Boston, Mass. _Pub- 
lish “Ine PATENT STAk,” seil Vatents, and give 
profitable agencies to canvassers. 35—llun 


VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Cireiflars free. 
The vostage Stamp Reporter, published monthly— 
~— per year. ARPUUR LH, WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 

8—st 








GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more moncy at 
work for us thanat anything else. DParticulars free, 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine At Publishers, Portland, Me, 


—lv 
M ONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
BE Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. S, M. Spencer, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 4-ly 


OW IS YOUR TIME!!! 25c pays for ene of 
George D. Burton's Stencil Plates for marking 
Clothing Sent, postpaid, by GLO. D. BUKION, New 
Ipswich, N. Il. 19—It 


YREAT OFFER.,—Three Beautiful Engravings free 
fora few minutes’ work at your own homes. Send 

stamp for particulars. Don’t delay. Address Ll. C. NEW- 

TON, ‘Iroy, N. HM. 19— 

















G LENWOOD LADIES’ SEMINARY. — The 
W spring ‘term begins Tuerday, April 16, 1872. ‘the Fall 
Term opens ‘Tuesday, Sept 17, 1872. 

MARY ELE, TENNY, Principal. 
West Brattleboro’, Vt. 17. 3t 










GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to $250 r 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce 


* 
the Ge. NULINE IMPKOVED COMMUN SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, ‘this machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in * 
most superior manner. I’rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for ive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.’ Kvery second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and ex penses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Punters. Pa; 
Chicago, dil., or St. Louis, Mo. *12—13t 





THE Is a paper containing the names and 
addresses of torty-tive (45) of the lead- 

STAMP ing Stamp Companies of the WoRLD. 
lrice 25 cents and stamp. Address L. 

DIRECTORY. (Ss. Avaus & Co., Beloit, Wis., Box 27. 





THE JAPANESE CURIOSOS. 


The latest Japanese sensation. Something new. War- 
ranted to please. Price only 30c per package postpaid, or 
4for>l. Address JAPANESE CURLOS05 CU., Kox 258, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 18—4t 





Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. The 


BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to photograph, 
without extra expense, his own or friends’ Cartes-de- 
Visite, every description of Pictures, Engravings, Stereo- 
scopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, Flowers, ctc., etc., 
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OFFICE 77 STATE ST. 


t 


} PRR aN btore oe) 


‘The subscribers were the originators of the articles 
named above and have made them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and they claim that they are as goud as any, if not 
th: best. 

The cooking or favoring extracts are pure and health- 

ful and are the true flavors of the articles they represent. 
The Infallible Yeast Powders are the oldest, the stron- 
gest, the best, and consequently the chen pest. 
‘the Sugar of Lemons is made from the fruit and pure 
sugar and flavored with the lemen pec], and is well adapt- 
ed forthe sick, for travellers, vovagers, and others who 
cannot readily procure the fresh fruit. 

Since these goods have be. n introduced to the public a 
host of imitators have sprung up, and so many worthless 
or hurtful articles have been sold as “Extracts.” “Lakng 
Powders,” and “Lemonade Powder.” as to bring discredit 
uponall Our old customers will find that our goods are 
as good in quality as when we first made them. 

PRESTON & MERRILL, 
*15-—5tm 77 State Strect, Boston, 
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RICH, ELEGANT AND LOW PRICED 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 
with full stock of 
CANTON MATTINCS, 
At Lowest Prices, at our 
New Carpet Warehouse, 
43 and 45 Washington St., Boston. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT. 


Improved passenger Elevator to all parts of building. 
17—4t 





Mercantite Savings Iostitution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 





and affords endless, harmless, and instructive amusement 
tu every purchaser. 

Ths Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Stirring Rod. ete. Also full instruction:. l’rice $2 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Harry Horrs 
Company, 22 Ann Strect, New York. 18-3t 





ROM FORCED SALES. — Ladies’ Solid 

Gold Hnnting-case Watches, full-jewelled, de- 

tached lever movements, $28 each, usual price 

$45 __Ladies* Frosted Watches, Ladies’ Lnamell- 

ed Watches, Ladies’ Watches set with] iamonds, 

Pendant, and Key-winders. Ladies’ Watches, 

with Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large 

assortment from ree:nt Forced sales, at panic 

ricvs. Goods sent (. 0. D., privilege to exam- 

ne. F. J. NASH. 712 Broadway, New York. 

“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian 

Aavocate. N. ¥. Justwhat he represents them” Chvis- 

tian Union. “All that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” 
Christian at Werk. 16—eow4t 





[THe EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 


£0 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the best and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- 


" SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 





ll—cow?’t 42 StumMER STREET, Boston. 
A. 
FLOWER GARDEN 
FOR $1 OO. 


A selection of 12 flowering plants, packed and forwarded 
to any address, on receipt cf une dollar. 


OUR NEW BOOK OF PLANTS, 


a practical home guide for the Amatcur for cultivatingand 
propagating all fuwering plants, will be 


MAILED FREE OF COST 


to all who will send us their address _ Also our Plant Cat- 





‘Chicago, Il’?” 


alogue and Seed Catalogue for 1812. Address AZELL 
BOWDITCH, Ficrist, 645 Warren Street, Boston Iligh- 
lands, Mass. i-—6t 





Silver, ‘toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper, Filters, | 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
| October tst to April st. All otherd posits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. for every full calendar 
month they remain in Bank. ‘this is the only Savings 
| bank in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remainin bank. ‘Ihe Institution has a gus 
antee fund of $ 05.000, and a large surplus in addition 
| thereto. All deposits made before April Ist. 1872, remain- 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have a full year’s share of the 
extra dividends, then to be declared. 10 - 1st 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMESTIC” 


==. 






















“BEST 


| TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 
| TO SELL.” 
8.M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Got 
tho ageacy aad 
sell it. ? 
“ DOMESTIC” S, IL. Co. 95 Chambers St, I. ¥. - 


Wis 











KNIVES, SCISSORS, 


FISH RODS, LINES, HOOKS, 


Mathematical Drawing Instruments, Dog 
Collars, 
CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS, 
— a 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY’S, 
uv 178 Washington Street. A 
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